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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE ten million and a quarter adult males who now take 
part in the election for the American Presidency, 
decided on Tuesday for Mr. Harrison, the Republican 
candidate. Of the 401 members of the Electoral College, 233 
will vote for him, and only 168 for Mr. Cleveland, who clearly 
has not benefited by his recent anti-British action. It is 
believed, though the figures are not yet known, that the 
Democrats polled a heavier vote than ever, and that Mr. 
Cleveland may even have a majority of the mass vote; 
but what is needed is a majority of the “Electors.” These 
are distributed to each State in proportion to its popu- 
lation, but as each voter votes for the whole “ ticket,” a 
majority of one in a populous State may have an enormous 
effect. New York, for instance, has thirty-six Electors, and 
in 1884 all voted for Mr. Cleveland. This year, though not 
5 per cent. of the people have changed their opinions, the 
thirty-six Electors are Republican, and the change makes a 
difference of seventy-two in a College of 401. It does not appear 
that Mr. Cleveland’s tariff policy lost him many votes, and it is 
noted as a most curious fact, that in the North he gained in 
the manufacturing and lost in the farming districts, the 
explanation being that Free-trade has made more way in large 
towns than in little villages. 


Mr. Harrison is a grandson of President Harrison—who, 
again, was a descendant of Cromwell’s regicide General—and 
he is a leading lawyer and political manager in Indiana. He 
is curiously little known outside his own State, but he is 
believed to be a man of character and ability, though too 
much impressed by Mr. Blaine, who will, it is believed, be his 
Secretary of State. Mr. Blaine is regarded as the chief of 
wirepullers, is markedly inimical to England, and is supposed 
to favour an ambitious policy in Spanish America. He is, 
however, disliked and distrusted by a large section of his own 
party, and it is quite on the cards that Mr. Harrison may 
prove himself a much more individual person than is expected. 
In any case, he does not take office till March 4th, 1889, and 
in the four months’ interval much may occur,—among other 
things, a furious quarrel over Tariff Bills. Mr. Blaine is an 
out-and-out Protectionist; but a considerable section of the 
Republicans are for lowering tariffs, and are afraid lest any 
extreme course, such as the repeal of duties on alcohol, in 
order to empty the Treasury, should produce a reaction. 


It is worth while to mention, just to complete the narrative, 
that the American Government, in its complaint to London, 
did not dwell strongly upon Lord Sackville’s letter. That letter 
Was marked “ private,” and the offence, such as it was, was com- 









mitted not by the Minister, but by the naturalised 
who gave his answer to the papers. Mr. Phelps, th 
his conversation with Lord Salisbury, dwelt rather®®n‘ 
Sackville’s reply to a deputation, to whom he said that.he 
believed Mr. Cleveland’s policy of retaliation to have“been 
due to the necessities of the election. The remark was 
made in public, and was ill-advised, and was allowed by 
Lord Salisbury to be so; but it was, of course, impossible 
for the Foreign Secretary to recall a Minister without proof 
that he had uttered the words, and without giving him an 
opportunity to explain. Delay for such purposes did not suit 
Mr. Cleveland, who wanted action before polling-day, and 
Lord Sackville therefore received his passports, a precipitation 
the less excuseable because both the President and the Secre- 
tary of State remain in office, and with full legal powers, until 
March 4th, 1889. 


On Wednesday last, an experienced journalist observed in 
our hearing, that if the Whitechapel murderer intended 
further crimes, he would commit one on the morning of 
November 9th. ‘A marked day, a day of great excitement, 
would just suit him if his motive was to show himself the boss 
criminal of the century.” The words of our shrewd friend 
proved prophetic, it being announced on Friday afternoon 
that at 10.30 the body of an “unfortunate,” murdered and 
mutilated as usual, had been found in a room or shed in 
Dorset Court, Dorset Street, Spitalfields, quite within the 
small district over which the previous murders have been 
spread. Details are as yet unknown, but it seems probable 
that no such body was in the shed at 9 o’clock. Many of the 
police had been withdrawn from the district to protect the 
Lord Mayor’s procession, a fact upon which the miscreant 
doubtless calculated ; and as yet, as usual, there is noclue. The 
rapid succession of these murders committed with impunity 
in a city like London, is without a precedent in the history of 
crime. 


Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Birmingham was undoubtedly a 
great success as a popular demonstration. He was received 
with the most extraordinary enthusiasm in the streets and in 
the great Bingley Hall, where above eighteen thousand people 
crowded to hear him. All the neighbouring districts of the 
Potteries, as well as Birmingham and its suburbs, poured forth 
their people to welcome him; so that no mere observer could 
have believed that Birmingham is the very centre of the 
Liberal resistance to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and that only a 
few days ago his section of the party suffered a great defeat 
at the mfhicipal poll. In his speech at the Town Hall on 
Monday, Mr. Gladstone began almost at once to insist on 
the decrepitude of the Liberal Unionists as a party, on 
their dwindling numbers in the House of Commons, their 
dwindling numbers in the Municipal Councils, and their 
complete insignificance from every point of view,—which 
did not, however, prevent him from devoting to them a 
remarkably large share of his attention. Mr. Gladstone 
was, as usual, fair to the foreign policy of the Government, 
though hardly so friendly as on recent occasions; was ex- 
tremely bitter with them for their inroads on the time of 
private Members of Parliament; announced once more his 
adhesion to the principle of “ One man, one vote,” and demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction that had the principle “One 
man, one vote,” prevailed at the General Election, he and his 
friends would have carried the return of a majority of Home- 
rulers. We cannot say that we attach much importance to 
these hypothetical calculations. The fact seems to be that 
with whatever view you readjust the suffrage, parties in Great 
Britain will always come very near to a balance, plenty of 
Liberals turning Conservative if the Liberals go too far, and 
plenty of Conservatives turning Liberal if Conservatives are 
too obstinate. Mr. Gladstone’s political arithmetic ignores 
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too much the various eddies of opinion which falsify all these 
elaborate calculations. 


The other great speech was delivered in the Bingley Hall 
on Wednesday to an enthusiastic audience of eighteen 
thousand people. It dwelt almost exclusively on the Irish 
Question, went over all the old ground, not excepting 
“Remember Mitchelstown!” but making no mention of 
Colonel Dopping. Mr. Gladstone attacked the “ foul and 
wicked” policy of the Union in stronger terms than ever; 
he denounced the Liberal Unionists for not at once 
conceding local government to Ireland; he attacked the 
Government for punishing Members of Parliament who have 
deliberately incited Irish tenants to withhold their rents, not 
as political prisoners, but as ordinary transgressors of the law ; 
and he declared that because a Coroner’s inquest had found a 
verdict in Mr. Mandeville’s case in plain contradiction to the 
facts, the Government show themselves to be indifferent to the 
law in not meekly accepting the verdict just as the tamed shrew 
accepted her husband’s statements when they were absolutely 
contradicted by her own eyesight. Finally, he declared that in 
encouraging the Ulster Loyalists to resist Home-rule, the 
Liberal Unionists are unscrupulously trying to sow religious 
jealousy in T>eland. Mr. Gladstone made no reference to the 
deliberate threats of the Irish Party to take revenge on their 
opponents when they came to the top. His view appears to be 
that the Parnellites will vie with each other in acts of generosity 
to the foes of Home-rule, and that the love of Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Harrington for England, will be like the 
love of Damon for Pythias. Should we not rather say, like 
the love of Dr. Moorhead for poor Dr. Ridley ? 


In some of his minor speeches, Mr. Gladstone went back 
to a favourite subject of his, the perfect compatibility of 
utility with beauty in the case of most of the arts and handi- 
crafts. He gave an amusing account of the extreme ugliness 
of Birmingham in the old days, when he passed through it as 
a boy on his way to Eton, and declared that at that period 
there was no building in the town, great or small, “ with which 
it was possible for a rational being to fill his eyes with satis- 
faction.” But surely he went rather far when he said that 
the Greeks knew how to make everything that was useful also 
beautiful. Did the Greeks ever manage to make a butcher’s 
shop beautiful? or a hoarding covered with advertisements ? 


Of Mr. Morley’s speech at Birmingham on Tuesday, cer- 
tainly the most interesting part was the peroration, which is 
said to have excited much enthusiasm :—‘ What we have to 
do is to get, as soon as we can, to those questions which affect 
the daily life of our people. Dominions, thrones, princi- 
palities, and powers—I care little for them, except so far as 
they are instrumental in making more men happier, and 
happier ina better way. Most of us here care, I think, only for 
polities as they directly or indirectly, remotely or immediately, 
lead to more light, more comfort being shed into the cottage 
and the home. We want to get—whether in this island or in 
Treland, or in our widespread realm all over the surface of the 
globe—we want to make the home, however humble it may be, 
better and brighter. If we are animated by that spirit, if we 
walk with prudence, depend upon it that when the time comes, 
whether we live to be old or are cut off early, we shall at least 
lay down our work with the satisfaction of knowing, the great 
among us and the small among us, that we have not borne it 
in vain.” Surely that suggests a far too narrow conception of 
what does constitute light and happiness in the cottage and the 
home. Did not Cromwell's clear and strong foreign policy 
make even the homes and cottages of average Englishmen 
brighter and happier than they would have been with a foreign 
policy like that of James or Charles? Did not Cavour’s foreign 
policy send light and comfort into hundreds of thousands of 
Italian homes? Mr. Morley’s drift inclines too much to the 
ereed that a parochial policy for nations is the only sober 
and rational course. 


Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff delivered at Banff yesterday 
week one of those striking reviews of the political situation 
for which the former Member for the Elgin Burgbs was at 
one time so well known. Full of knowledge and literary skill, 
a little dreamy in his estimate of what is possible, and very 
incisive in his account of what he sees, Sir Mountstuart’s 


surveys always set one thinking, and generally set one smiling 
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at the pointedness of his pithy résumés. For example, go; 
’ goin, 


back to the mistakes of Mr. Disraeli’s foreign policy in 1er 

when it became necessary to subordinate all considera a” 
the one consideration of destroying Lord Teseieanit 
Government, he said the other night :—*It was eat _ 
sad misfortune that we were obliged to do this ps lo 
everybody on every side thought violently, spoke ‘viol ong 
acted violently.” We may trace a great many of our nh 
troubles, we believe, to that misfortune. But Sir M.E Pi 
Duff’s dreaminess comes out in his Irish proposal to india’ “¢ 
North of Ireland for electoral purposes to Scotland : a 
put the rest of the country for a long time under a non-polit : 
quasi-Indian Government. Geography cannot be inna 
that way. Ulster is really quite as unwilling to be weenshea 
away from the rest of Ireland, as the rest of Iveland ig to b 

wrenched away from Ulster. But the speech is well oa 
reading on every account, and most admirable is the sentence 

which Sir Mountstuart borrows (not for the first time) fro : 
De Tocqueville for the conclusion of his melancholy Mic 
—“TI will not believe in the continuance of darkness merely 
because I do not see the new sun which is destined to ada” 


The Opposition do not apparently intend to make East 
Africa a battle-ground. Immediately on the opening of 
Parliament, Lord Harrowby raised the question in the House 
of Lords, upon the ground that any alliance with Germany in 
Africa might extend the hatred of the Negro tribes from 
Germans to Englishmen. Lord Salisbury gave the reply dis. 
cussed at length elsewhere, the substance of which is that 
the Government have agreed with that of Germany to stop 
the slave-trade and the import of arms by sea, but not to 
make expeditions into the interior. As a first step in their 
operations, they have represented to the French that slayers 
ought to be searched, even if they hoist French colours; 
and M. Goblet has not only assented to this, but has promised 
to send a cruiser from Madagascar to aid in the blockade. Al] 
Europe, therefore, proclaims maritime war upon the slave. 
stealers, whose profits are thereby docked one-half. That 
seems to us an excellent result of negotiation, and worth some 
risk to the settlements, which, however, is most improbable. 
The Negroes have no interest in killing Englishmen for Arab 
benefit, and only killed Germans when Germans oppressed 
them. Lord Granville, we are pleased to see, took this view, 
remarking that he thought the papers would prove satisfactory. 


The London news-placards of Saturday were all full of 
“Stanley’s safety ;” but there is no evidence that he is safe, 
All that is known is that couriers who have arrived in 
Zanzibar met the explorer’s guard at the end of last November, 
“west of the Albert Nyanza and south-east of Ganga,” and 
ascertained that nearly half the expedition had perished, 
either from fatigue, disease, or fighting in order to procure 
supplies. The march of six hundred miles had been horribly 
difficult, and Mr. Stanley had decided to march straight 
north, and then strike to the east for Wadelai. This 
account, even if accurate, is twelve months old, and as it is 
certain that Stanley had not reached Wadelai by the begin. 
ning of April, we know little more of his position or his safety 
than we did before. The best ground for hope is that his 
death would have made such a sensation through all East 
Africa, that an account of it must long since have reached 
the coast. 


The Commission on Gold and Silver has failed to give the 
decision hoped for from its labours. Half its members have 
pronounced for monometallism, but half have expressed ina 
separate Report their confidence that both metals could be 
kept in circulation if the Governments interested would agree 
to fix a legal ratio between gold and silver, the proportion 
usually assumed being 153 to 1. In other words, the Gover 
ments of the world, by receiving silver in payment of taxes, 
can keep up its price to a fixed level. We doubt it, 
unless they can also keep down the output; but we are 
bound to admit that sound economists like Sir Louis Mallet 
who have been forced by the circumstances of India to study 
the question very closely, have slowly come round to a 
least a toleration of bimetallism. It looks all wrong, but it 
does not much hurt France. 


An International Trade-Union Congress is sitting in London 
to deliberate, ostensibly at least, on means of spreading 
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ionism throughout the Continent. Many of the 
lta however, seem to consider that method of com- 
: Se aiher a weak medicine for the labour disease. M. 
a for instance, the delegate chosen to represent Belgium, 
eS ie principle of equality pretty far. He holds it 
Fee to think that, because one worker possessed a 
8 ore skill than another, he was apt to consider himself 
- ten to a superior class.” Is it not, then, also 
% ies that because a workman is eloquent and able, 
i languages, he should think himself fittest to 
Ma delegate P M. Tortellier, representative of the Paris 
” a went on Friday a step further. He disbelieved 
se rade-unionism altogether, as beneficial only to skilled 
z rkmen. It was the unskilled who ought to be protected, 
hed by an insurrection, or, if the workers had not the 
courage to fight, let them cease to plough the land and bake 
the bread. That would be a sentence of death on capitalists, 
and then “a revolution giving to all equal rights would 
regenerate every one,” M. Tortellier apparently believing 
that when there is no wheat and no bread, workmen will 
he quite comfortable. We are bound to add that even 
in the Congress, M. Tortellier was thought to go too far; 
and note with pleasure that the Parisian workman, M. Lavy, 
who answered him, was not hissed, though he let slip one 
dreadful opinion. He actually suggested that skilled workmen 
might act on behalf of their unskilled brethren, which is 
plainly an aristocratic proposal. If a man is to be privileged 
by superior skill, equality stands condemned. He might 
almost as well be privileged to escape drowning by reason of 
having learned to swim. Clearly the duty of a man who can 
swim when other people cannot, is to tie his legs together 
whenever he goes into the water. 


Militarism spreads fast upon the Continent. The Austrian 
Military Bill has been little noticed, but it is quite as severe 
asthe German one. The age of conscription is raised from 
twenty to twenty-one, a grave interference with careers; and 
the duration of service is fixed at ten years, three of them 
in barracks, and seven with the regular reserves. The 
force actually with the colours is increased by twenty- 
one thousand men, and the old exemption allowed to 
men who are the sole support of their familes is abolished, 
they being drafted into the reserves. The new law is 
to be passed for ten years, the experts declaring, as in 
Germany, that it takes that time to include a whole genera- 
tion of the physically fit. The argument is sound, but its 
effect is that the Governments are placed in possession of irre- 
sistible physical force outside the control of the representatives. 
The latter cannot abolish the ordinary taxes, and though they 
can refuse loans, they would not do it if war seemed to be 
imminent. So far as we can perceive, Parliamentary power 
on the Continent, so far from increasing, tends to decrease ; 
the danger of invasion developing, as it always has done, 
practical dictatorship. 


Mr. Balfour made a very striking speech on his Irish 
administration at Wolverhampton yesterday week. But his 
extra-political and most important point was that he showed 
how the interdict on “ land-grabbers” really throws the 
agriculture of Ireland into the hands of the laziest and least 
competent class, and excludes all those who are specially 
likely and able to suecceed,—and this besides confiscating the 
tenant-right of which Mr. Gladstone gave the tenant in 
1881 a free sale. “All those who had failed, all those who 
had no capital, and those who had shown their incapacity to 
carry on their business, are retained,” while all the energetic 
are excluded from getting a chance of pushing their fortunes 
in Ireland. This is really what the so-called patriots of 
Ireland are fighting for, that the man who has shown his 
inertness and his helplessness is to be kept on the soil at all 
costs, while the man who can bring fresh capital and fresh 
— to Irish agriculture, is to be kept out as if he were a 
eper. 


The Parnell Commission has been chiefly engaged this 
week in taking the evidence of outrages during the period of 
the Land League’s and the National League’s greatest activity, 
and the reasons which the Times’ witnesses assiya for thinking 
that they were ascribable to the influence of those Leagues. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Mr. Albert Chester Ives, the Irish 
correspondent of the New York Herald, was examined as to Mr. 





Parnell’s very frank communication to him in 1880 concerning 
the agitation Mr. Parnell had just commenced,—a communica- 
tion in which Mr. Parnell avowed his belief that “a true 
revolutionary movement in Ireland should, in my opinion, 
partake of both a constitutional and an illegal character.” 
At the same time, Mr. Parnell declared his intention to have 
himself nothing to do with any illegal Associations. On 
Tuesday, Sir James Hannen decided a point of some im- 
portance, that evidence of outrages may be given before 
any primd-facie connection between those outrages and the 
individuals incriminated by the Times’ articles has been 
established, since the proper legal mode of dealing with 
asserted conspiracies on the part of bodies professing to have 
perfectly legitimate aims, has always been to go in detail 
into the evidence that these Associations have not kept within 
their professed and legitimate sphere of action, but have really 
existed for the purpose of carrying other and illegal ends. 


The prince of mathematical tutors, Dr. Routh, of Cambridge, 
received a well-earned token of respect and admirstion this 
day week, when a portrait of him by Herkomer was presented 
to Mrs. Routh by a most distinguished company of his 
pupils. In thirty-one years, Dr. Routh had had the training 
of no less than twenty-seven Senior Wranglers, and had won 
their respect as much by his patience and modesty, as by 
his remarkable grasp of his subject and the lucidity of his 
teaching. In his speech of thanks, Dr. Routh told a charming 
story of one of his pupils who, in trying to master hydrostatics, 
could not understand how it was that any physical body could 
float. Dr. Routh’s explanation was so much too effectual, that 
the lad entirely withdrew his objection, but was now, he said, 
quite unable to understand how any physical body could sink. 
Obviously that gentleman’s real difficulty was of a very common 
kind,—namely, that he had no idea how deep his confusion 
went. A man who thought it as difficult to float in water as 
in air, must have found it as difficult to learn from Dr. Routh 
as it would have been to learn from Mrs. Marcet’s “ Conversa- 
tions on Natural Philosophy.” 


There appears to be now no doubt that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will really have to decide whether the Bishop of 
Lincoln has or has not contravened the law of the Church in 
regard to the various ritual matters charged against him by 
the Church Association, and that the Court will have power 
to depose the Bishop if the Church Association should win the 
day. We can only hope that the Archbishop’s Court will duly 
weigh the enormous danger of deciding against comprehension 
as the principle of our Anglican Church; and that if the 
Archbishop’s Court finds itself unable to dismiss the charges, 
or unable to take policy into account in deciding upon them, 
the Court to which the appeal will go may show itself as 
politic in favouring comprehension as it has sometimes been 
in deferring to a prejudice which was supposed to be popular 
on the other side. 


Sir M. E. Grant-Duff on Monday gave an address at the 
Edinburgh Political Institution upon his experience in 
Madras. It was substantially that the thirty-one million 
people of the Presidency desired first of all more material 
comfort. They were eager for education, but on reading 
eighty-eight addresses presented to him from the representa- 
tives of the different classes, he found this was their steady 
drift. As75 per cent. of the whole population were agriculturists, 
improvement in agriculture should be first considered, and he 
instanced irrigation and the introduction of silos as certain to 
be beneficial. Silos, in particular, enable the people to 
preserve their cattle, which starve at the commencement of 
the rains, and die at the end of them of over-eating. (We 
should like to add, that the field for improving the cattle is 
almost limitless.) The people are all on the side of such im- 
provement, but the grand difficulty is this, that wherever 
improvement is effectual, the numbers are multiplied till 
congestion produces almost as much distress as insufficient 
crops. Sir M. Grant-Duff strongly deprecated the present 
native practice of subordinating all material, and, he might 
have added, social improvement, to political change. And he 
deprecated still more strongly the “generous folly” which 
can alone make sinister political proposals of any importance. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 97} to 97!. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. - 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE TWO LIBERALISMS. 


M R. GLADSTONE, in his speeches at Birmingham, 

has very naturally devoted the greater part of his 
magnificent energy to the Liberal Unionists, while doing 
all in his power to persuade his own party that the Liberal 
Unionists are hardly worth taking into account at all as a 
separate party in the country, so rapidly are they dwindling, 
as he interprets the signs of the times, and so completely 
are they merging themselves, as he understands the matter, 
in the solid Tory Party. But in spite of the extreme 
insignificance to which, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, the 
Liberal Unionists are in process of rapid reduction, his 
mind evidently dwells upon them with an almost morbid 
fascination. And no doubt he is painfully conscious of 
the responsibility of having initiated the policy which drove 
that most loyal section of his followers into revolt. He 
showed the same sensitive sense of personal responsibility 
in what he said of his own resolve to ; arm his 
unrivalled influence in the country to the cause for 
which he is fighting so gallantly, as long as he has the 
health and vigour to head the fight. Though he tells us 
that the country has adopted the principle of his Irish 
policy with so hearty and disinterested an enthusiasm that 
the cause is now quite independent of his own authority 
as a leader, he betrays an anxiety on the subject that he 
could hardly feel if he were not more or less aware of how 
much his personal authority still weighs in this matter, 
and how difficult it might be to find any equivalent for 
the passionate confidence which the Liberal electors feel 
in his judgment, if once he had disappeared from his place. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Gladstone that he does owe it to 
the majority of the party in which he has caused so serious 
a schism, to do all in his power to encourage them while 
his health and energy hold out, and that it would be a very 
serious, if it were not a fatal blow, to the success of his 
Irish policy, if that health and vigour did not hold out 
to the next General Election. But we are quite unable 
to agree with him that the Liberal Unionists are mere 
Tories, only because they have the sense and wisdom to 
support steadily a Government which will make no terms 
with the legislative and administrative decomposition of 
the United Kingdom, even though that support involves 
a little longer delay in the equalisation of the burdens on 
personal and real property, and,—still more shocking 
thought,—a postponement of “Local Option” to an 
indefinite future. 

The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone’s whole political 
genius fitted him to lead a moderate Reform party, 
like the Peelites of old days or the Liberal Unionists 
of to-day, and that had not his extraordinary vivacity 
and eloquence as an orator,—almost unfortunately, we 
think,—carried him into the mid-stream of restless 
popular agitation, he might have done the country the 
very great service of at once bringing the educated 
classes into sympathy with the people, and_ bringing 
the people into that temperate and docile mood in which 
they answer gladly to the lead of statesmen of whose 
popular sympathies, absolute sincerity, and equitable 
feeling they are as deeply convinced as they always have 
been of his own. Mr. Gladstone was the very man to 
keep the Liberal Party to its highest function, that of 
purging away every vestige of selfish class-privilege, while 
it nevertheless enforces ou the great popular electorates 
of this country the frightful danger of interpreting and 
enforcing po i rights in any spirit which would involve a 
sudden paralysis of the national will at a critical moment, 
by suggesting to self-occupied sections of the people that 
they have but to make themselves unpleasant enough, 
and for a sufficiently long time, to the central Legislature, 
in order to ensure gaining their ends. There was a time, 
and that not so long ago, when Mr. Gladstone was accus- 
tomed to declare that he preferred relatively incomplete 
reforms to any abrupt and harsh ignoring of the past, when 
he contended, for instance, against disfranchising the free- 
holders as freeholders, even though they might have other 
votes elsewhere as occupiers, and when in great measure by 
his own personal influence he persuaded the House of Com- 
mons to accept a compromise which, though little more than 
three years have since passed, he spent a good part of one 
of his speeches at Birmingham in vehemently denouncing, 
proposing to abolish it in favour of the more logical 








principle, “One man, one vote.” It is evi : 
apart from the Irish Question, Mr. Gladstone on = 
siderable extent changed his attitude of mind vt, 
alienated the Liberal Unionists by his Irish pole” 
now turns his back on the moderate Peelite al He 
which formerly he was not a little proud; he Pie \ 
proprietary votes for which in 1885 he apolo ee 
somewhat, we confess, at that time, to our pe “a 
—as if they were altogether inequitable and ought y 
to count at all; and he appears to be conta Ja. ™ 
a proposal to pay salaries at least to the — 
Members of Parliament, an obvious impossibility up} 
he pays the Members all round, a policy to which at mm 
time he was, we believe, strongly, and certainly very j ~ 
opposed. Necessity is making him acquainted with stray y 
bedfellows. He declares that he is almost always in fay, 

of decentralisation, and appears to forget that sammie 
itself is nothing but decentralisation carried to the vr 
furthest point,—where no individual chooses to reeoon; 
the authority of any other individual,—and that he com 
within what he has happily termed “ measurable dintanes® 
of such a point, when he excuses Members of the Legislature 
for advising disobedience to the law,—and that, too, not an 
arbitrary and tyrannical law which has been passed without 
the slightest recognition of popular suffering, but the most 
popular agrarian law to be found in Europe, and one of 
the extreme mercifulness of which he is himself in great 
measure the author. 

But the truth is, that Mr. Gladstone since 1885 has 
grown impatient of that mild and patient Liberalign 
represented by his great master, the late Sir Robert Pedl, 
the Liberalism which adapts the old to the new with the 
utmost anxiety to prevent the transition from being rude 
and dangerous. He has become enamoured of that ney 
Liberalism which is always ready to call upon the people 
to rise in their might and strike down institutions that do 
not in every way answer to the people’s mind, and in the 
meantime to regard as patriots the men of passion who defy 
what they cannot reform. He has fallen in love with the 
practice of giving Ireland a new Parliament, and at the 
same time running down the authority of our existing 
Parliament at Westminster, and that, too, even in 
matters so momentous that they amount to a breach 
with history and the sudden acceptance of mob-rule, 
The new Liberalism, which Mr. Gladstone is so wroth with 
the Liberal Unionists for rejecting, is a Liberalism of which 
he never showed a trace himself till within the last three 
years, a Liberalism that scoffs at enforcing obedience to 
unpopular law as if it were the most tyrannical of policies, 
and that drowns the authority of Parliament in the roar of 
the people. To such appeals as these, the Liberal Unionists 
may well reply that they are not in favour of surrendering 
without terms to an Irish Party which will not even obey 
its own leader when he happens to be a little more prudent 
than his colleagues, and which, being thus in virtual rebel- 
lion against its leader on the policy of the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” proposes to force a new Constitution upon the 
British Empire, on a basis which would render either civil 
war or separation certain within a few years, for if we did 
not adapt ourselves to Nationalist views of Irish independ- 
ence, it would be hardly likely that the Parnellites would 
meekly submit to a foe after they had successfully defied 
their own chosen and much-belauded chief. The Liberal 
Unionists may well say that when they have to choose 
between such fatal rashness and blindness as this, and 
co-operating with a Conservative Party which has been 
completely renovated by household suffrage, and which isa 
great deal more Liberal than any Liberal Party that existed 
before 1885, they follow Mr. Gladstone’s earlier and 
happier example in repudiating the great leap in the dark 
which he dictates, and in holding by counsels which can 
only be called Conservative at all by contrast with the 
bewildering rashness of his own three years’ fanaticism. 
Counsels which are half suggested by Mr. Parnell and half 
by Mr. Conybeare, are hardly recognisable as the counsels 
of that large-minded and cultivated statesman whom Wwe 
once knew as Mr. Gladstone. 


\- 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


li’ does not pay in the United States to affront Great 
Britain, or at least it does not pay so much as was 
thought. That seems to us the first lesson to be drawa 
from Mr. Harrison’s victory. Mr. Cleveland’s sudden 
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olicy of retaliation, his wrath at Lord 
pee marks on that policy, and his dismissal of 
Sa itieh Minister, have not carried one single State, 
the may have lost him New York. Not one State has 

ai “ai him in 1888 which did not vote for him in 1884, 
be it is quite possible that the Independents of New 
° e State, who seated him on the former occasion, 
alienated or disheartened by his vacillating and 
weeaicous foreign policy. The “mugwumps,” as Dis- 
secnt Liberals are called in the States, where to 
ap superior” even in morality is something of an 
Saseentic affront to the sovereign democracy, are just 
a. class to expect dignity in the Chief of the State, and to 
wah him to adhere to his own views on foreign policy, 
and not to be perpetually outraging or conciliatirg Great 
Britain with an eye to his own election. At all events, the 
Irish explanation that they “ punished Cleveland for friendli- 
ness to England” is inaccurate, for they are strongest in 
New York City, where they have seated their own nominee, 
Mr. Grant, as Mayor, and in the City Mr. Cleveland still 
hada majority. It was in the rural divisions that he was 
beaten, not in the capital. It is part of the same argu- 
ment that, disastrous as the election has proved to tariff 
reformers, it was not tariff reform which turned Mr. Cleve- 
land out. It is New York which has turned him out, and 
New York has never been supposed to give its vote in order 
to protect high tariffs. Mr. Cleveland fell, in fact, because 
he had not sufficiently gratified the desire of the Inde- 
ndents for pure and dignified government, because his 

rom policy was beneath the reputation of so great a 
nation, and because in the four years of his reign the people 
have had time to forget many of the abuses for which in 

1884 they overthrew the dominant Republicans. We cannot, 

in the light of recent incidents, regret his defeat as two 
years ago we should have done ; but we can and do regret 
that the Union should fall once more under the control of 
wirepullers. It is they who have triumphed, not the old 
and great party which fought the war through, and iu pre- 
serving the Union helped to defend the cause of free govern- 
ment all over the world. America possesses a vitality which 
survives all shocks; but it is ominous for the immediate 
future that at the same election which defeated Mr. Cleve- 
land, Mr. Grant, the nominee of the corrupt section of the 

Democrat Party, was elected Mayor of New York. 

The immense power of the State of New York in the 
election for the Presidency is considered in this country 
unfair, and therefore dangerous; but it is only unfair in 
consequence of the method of voting, which is by scrutin 
de liste. New York sends to the “College” only her 
proper proportion of electors, according to her population ; 
but as the vote is for the whole list, they must all be of 
one colour. A majority of one may seat thirty-six electors 
sworn to the Democrats, or thirty-six vowed to the Re- 
publicans; and they in their turn may, when parties are 
nearly equal, hold the balance of power, as they do this 
time, in the entire College. Each State being walled off 
from the others, it is quite possible that the mass 
vote throughout the Union may go one way and the 
Electoral College another ; but that is inevitable with 
a Federal system, and was intended when the Con- 
stitution was drawn up. The corrective would be to 
allow each district to vote for an individual elector; 
but that would require an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and as it might end in a State having, qud 
State, no vote at all, the electors just neutralising each other, 
it will never be adopted. There is more chance for a direct 
plebiscitum, but even that is considered by men trained to 
regard Federalism as sacred, a little too inimical to the 
rights and pretensions of the smaller States, which now 
must always return three or more electors. If ever 
the dissatisfaction becomes serious, we should expect to 
see the blow levelled, not at the system of voting, but 
at the naturalisation laws, and to find the power of 
election limited, like the President’s chair, to persons 
born on the territory of the United States. That would 
liberate the Union from the terror of the Irish vote; 
but it will not be proposed until the Irish come directly 
athwart some change that is passionately desired. 

The successful candidate, Mr. Harrison, is a lawyer who 
passed with credit through the war, though he never at- 
tained any important command, and who is regarded in his 
own State, Indiana, as a man of firm and honourable 
character. There is believed to be an understanding that 





he shall make Mr. Blaine his Secretary of State, and there | 


is an apprehension abroad that he will be entirely governed 
by that unscrupulous politician. Mr. Harrison, however, 
is something of a dark horse, and it is difficult for a 
President to be entirely governed by anybody. The power 
of an American President is so considerable and so personal, 
that his responsibility for his decisions soon begins to 
press not only on his mind, but on his conscience, 
and unless the manager is very adroit, he escapes 
from management. Even the weakest President has had 
a character of his own, if only for weakness; and there 
is nothing to suggest that President Harrison, when he 
has taken his seat in March next, will not go his own 
way. In any case, he will be greatly influenced by public 
opinion, and public opinion in the Union is in favour of 
attending to domestic affairs. The true subject of division 
is the disposal of the surplus revenue, the accumulation 
of which threatens both business and the Treasury, and 
not any question as to the relations of the Union with 
any European Power. The Irish vote is now powerless 
for three years, and we may therefore for that period expect 
that reasonable negotiations will be possible. Its weight 
in the Union is an ugly fact for Americans to consider; 
but as far as we are concerned, it is not half so obnoxious 
as it would be were Home-rule conceded. Then, indeed, 
every “ difficulty ” between Westminster and Dublin—and 
there would be a difficulty once a week—might also be a 
difficulty with the Administration at Washington, longing 
for a vote which would then be steadily directed from 
Dublin, where an Irish Ministry would possess the means 
of rewarding its adherents. 





LORD SALISBURY IN EAST AFRICA. 


_ main facts of the position in East Africa are now 

acknowledged on all hands. Owing probably to the 
British failure before Khartoum, which greatly increased 
the demand for slaves throughout the Valley of the Nile, 
and to a revival of demand in other Mahommedan 
countries, the Arab slave-stealers of Eastern Africa have 
for the last few years renewed their infernal activity. They 
have been felt on the Congo as well as on the African 
Lakes; and it is the opinion not only of Cardinal 
Lavigerie and the German officials, but of Mr. Cameron 
the explorer, and our own missionaries, that the number 
of victims has recently. been multiplied fourfold. Em- 
boldened at once by their success and by their growing 
wealth, the Arabs have given the reins to their audacity, 
have re-armed their retainers with European muskets, 
have attacked Europeans without scruple, and have 
meditated, if not planned, the destruction of European, 
or, as they would put it, of Nazarene, influence upon 
the continent. They make no distinction between the 
white nations, as was shown in the affair of Karonga, 
described in our columns of April 28th, under the heading, 
“Romance and Reality ;’ but they cannot do all the 
work for themselves, and they have failed in rousing 
the Negroes against Englishmen. The Englishmen, moral 
or immoral, do not maltreat women, pay liberally for 
supplies, and avoid killing as long as they can. They 
give, as Lord Salisbury put it, permanent cause for 
the slave-stealer’s hate, but no exciting cause for Negro 
insurrection. Unfortunately, the Germans, partly from 
ignorance of consequences, partly from contempt for 
savages, and partly from a habit of imperiousness, are 
far less scrupulous. The facts are not accurately known, 
and may well be exaggerated; but Lord Salisbury is 
evidently convinced by the testimony before him, and all 
English evidence points in that direction. The Negroes, 
already stimulated by Arab exhortations and bribes, were 
suddenly excited by some definite outrage or oppression, 
rose in insurrection, and by a series of the massacres 
which invariably attend Asiatic or African risings, put 
an end to the influence of the German Company. The 
Company appealed to the Imperial Government, and 
that Government, studying, after its regular method, all 
reports from its agents, came to the just conclusion that, 
whatever the misconduct of individuals, the only irre- 
movable root of disaffection was the hatred of the Arab 
slave-stealers. It resolved, therefore, with characteristic 
decision, to break their power ; and as that was impossible 
without English help, it appealed to England to aid in 
putting down the slave-trade and the importation of arms. 
The British Government readily complied with the request, 
promised to watch the coast for slavers, and to prehibit 
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the import of arms; and, in concert with Germany, 
requested France to cease issuing “letters” to Arab 
slavers, permitting them to hoist the French flag. The 
Republican Government complied, and promised, moreover, 
to send a ship; and in the immediate future, therefore, the 
position will be this. Three Great Powers will watch the 
East African coast, will arrest all slavers, will prohibit the 
import of arms, and will, if the slave-stealers attempt a 
massacre, protect each other’s subjects. The Sultan of 
Zanzibar, nominally suzerain of the whole coast, will 
help all three, and be sheltered by all three while he 
does so; and the two Companies, the British and 
the German one, will lend all the aid they can within 
their own dominions. The Arab slave-stealers will thus 
be deprived of all their most profitable trade, which 
is seaborne, and will be seriously hampered in their 
internal trade by the difficulty of obtaining arms, which, 
unless imported by the coast, will be at once scarce and 
exorbitantly expensive. The unity of Europe, will, more- 
over, depress their energies, for they not only know the 
value of French protection, but they have paid heavily for 
it, and they are thoroughly aware that Europe cannot be 
defeated, and that, sooner or later, outrage on white men 
is certain to be avenged. 

We do not believe, and may as well say so at once, that 
slave-stealing will be or can be totally suppressed until the 
members of some great slave-stealing firm have been tried 
by court-martial and shot, the profits being so great, and 
the crime of kidnapping Pagans being in Arab eyes so 
doubtful, that nothing but capital punishment will daunt 
the speculators. But the arrangement made will most 
certainly, if it is maintained, limit the stealing, by starving 
out the stealers, and so vastly reduce the sum of human 
misery involved in the biggest of all the great visible 
crimes now perpetrated under the sun. The slave-stealers 
kill, maim, or torture five men and women for every one they 
sell ; their raids depopulate whole districts, and their traffic 
not only renders peaceful commerce and agriculture equally 
impossible—prohibiting, among other things, the growing 
immigration of our own Indians from Bombay, hitherto 
most successful traders—but utterly and permanently 
debauches the most energetic of the Negroes, and the 
Avabs themselves, who have a genius for commerce and 
adventure, who have a fascination throughout Africa for 
the Negro mind, and who, if their evil trade were once 
stopped, would be the most successful traders, officers, and 
organisers whom the Europeans could employ. We fail, 
therefore, to understand the outburst of annoyance at 
Lord Salisbury’s willingness to agree to Prince Bismarck’s 
request. What has he done that is unwise? It is surely, 
on general principles, wise to stand well with the German 
Government, which can baffle and annoy us at every turn, 
especially in Cairo and Constantinople; and the way to 
stand well with any Government is to assist it when in 
difficulty. If it is argued that this particular difficulty is 
our opportunity, Germany being a dangerous competitor 
in East Africa, we reply that there is room for both, that 
any German success will enrich our trade, and that 
Germany will be most dangerous if we allow her to be beaten. 
She is not going to stay beaten, we may rely on that, to 
allow her subjects to be massacred, her flag insulted, and her 
plantations stopped by insurgent Negroes; and her in- 
evitably violent action, if alone, will do twice the mischief 
of her action if assisted and moderated by our own alliance. 
Do we want to see Germans occupying Zanzibar, or 
bringing pressure to bear on the Arabs by bombarding 
Jeddah ?—because it is to some extreme course of that kind 
that, had we stood aloof, they would have been driven. It 
is asserted that the German Company’s officers committed 
outrages which endanger all Europeans; but granting 
that statement to be true—and it is not proved yet— 
we cannot stop such offences by isolation, and can stop 
them as Prince Bismarck’s helpful allies. Does the Times 
imagine that Prince Bismarck wants to shelter criminals 
of any kind, if criminals there are, or would hesitate for 
one instant to “discipline” any Company in his master’s 
dominions? It is said that we are rescuing Germany 
from a difficulty; but why in the world should we not 
rescue Germany from a difficulty, more especially when 
in rescuing her we serve the general interest of the 
human race? And, finally, it is said that by joining 


Germany even in naval operations, we shall alienate all 
natives, and expose our scattered mission-stations to the 
risk of massacre. 


We do not believe a word of it, as the 





natives who are capable of distinguishing . 
capable of distinguishing then; while the rd: = 
are at the bottom of the massacres, will feel that thei we 
of expelling the Europeans, nationality by nationality. cs 
be laid aside. The notion that they will tolerate Britis, ow 
slave-traders while extirpating German anti-s] eneaeal — 
absurd, and would be absurd even if it were the G — 
and not the British, who seized their dhows, and thaw 
their transit, and worried their allies at the Cou = 
Zanzibar. Some risk there may be; but vied . 
an object in view as the total suppression of the Psi 
trade, some risk must be run, and it is not a great —_ 
The truth is, that with some politicians among us, jeal — 
of Germany and France, as regards their Colonial rer 
sion, has risen almost to a craze, so that they are mo 
to sacrifice for it not only the permanent defensive alliane 
of all white men as against all black, but even the : 
great philanthropic enterprise which has in it no tain 7 
sentimentality. Stealing a man from his home jn ona 
that you may make him work without wages by perpetual 
whipping, is a crime, if there is such a thing in this per 
plexed world; and if to suppress it we must lose a ane 
of stealing a march on rivals, we must just lose it or be 
shamed before all the “ public opinion” that is deservin 
of respect. We by no means say that the jealousy is 
unnatural, or unjustifiable either, in the abstract,” for 
we believe that Prince Bismarck often founds Colonies 
only that in the day of trial he may have something to 
offer England; but we do say that under present cir. 
cumstances it is both weak and irrational,—weak because 
we are not really prepared to place a veto on German 
schemes, and irrational because if we indulge it we shall 
only drive a Great Power into enterprises which it is neither 
for our interest nor our honour that she should attempt. 
We should have thought that writers who pride themselves 
on their patriotism, would pride themselves on the evidence 
afforded by this incident, that if England can be neglected 
in Europe, in the world she is the only Power without 
whom nothing can be attempted. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


V E always remark with a certain amount of amuse. 
ment as well as surprise, the almost passionate 
eagerness with which Mr. Gladstone scans and manipulates 
the figures of the electoral votes, to prove that had one 
inequality which (according to his present view) ought 
not to have existed,—though it was he himself who argued 
for it when the suffrage was last settled,—ceased to exist, 
the last elections would have given him a triumphant 
majority, or insists that if the successes of the Liberals at 
recent by-elections and at the municipal elections are 
maintained at the next General Election, the triumph which 
was not gained in 1886 will be gained in 1891, or whenever 
the next contest is fought out. Is not this restless and 
minute working of problems in applied mathematics in 
order to convince great bodies of men that they ought to 
have won last time, and that they will win next time if all 
the conditions continue as favourable as they have recently 
appeared to be, a little beneath Mr. Gladstone’s dignity, 
and more likely to make his followers think that he is 
unduly anxious as to the result, than to inspirit them 
to fresh efforts ? We should be disposed to recommend to 
the higher statesmen on both sides a new counsel of poli- 
tical perfection,—to leave to the political managers the cares 
of the ballot and the deceitfulness of by-elections, and not 
themselves to take thought whither the more trivial 
symptoms tend, nor to be of doubtful mind. The cares of 
the ballot-box are not for them, For them the true partis 
to inspire those larger thoughts which will lift their fol- 
lowers to a higher level, and not to construct a new differen- 
tial calculus of party votes. For the truth is, that the de- 
ceitfulness of riches is nothing to the deceitfulness of these 
arithmetical estimates of how the poll would have gone if 
something had been different, or how the poll will go if 
some change of feeling which is now evident shoul 
remain the same. It is their part to guide feeling, 
not to calculate gains and losses with the eagerness or the 
dismay of political misers. Nothing seems to us more 
remarkable than the very slight inequalities between the 
two conflicting parties, in almost all Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities at least, whatever be the suffrage and whatever 
the issue. Only once in this century has there been 4 
House of Commons in which one party so completely 
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yered the other that it appeared to be almost 


cothilated. And even from that tremendous defeat the 
Conservatives very soon recovered, and resumed their 


normal position of almost equal, though not quite equal, 
ular influence. In the United States, you can hardly 
My a great election in which the popular vote at least is 

t very nearly divided between the two great parties. 
And as English politicians have proved again and 

na even the great defeat of Mr. Gladstone in 1874 
yas hardly a defeat at all if you went behind the 
Parliamentary elections to the popular vote; while the 

at defeat of Lord Beaconsfield in 1880 turned out to 
have been by no means a very unequal battle, when the 
force of the two parties was estimated in the same way. 
It is very probable that Mr. Cleveland may prove to have 
the popular majority, though he is in a decided minority 
in the Electoral College; and Mr. Gladstone is perfectly 
right when he insists that so far from the last Election 
having been a crushing defeat for him, if you go back 
from the number of Members elected to the number of 
Liberal and Conservative votes given, you find the 

opular majority against Irish Home-rule to have been a 

mere makeweight which it would be extremely easy to 
cancel by the judicious distribution of a few thousand con- 
yerts over a few critical polls. The judgment of the country, 
though, fortunately for us, it seems to be much more com- 
plete than it really is, when translated into a Parliamentary 
majority, is almost always a very nearly equally divided 
judgment, though a narrow majority is given, fortunately, 
in a great many places for the same party where the 
opinion of the constituency has been nearly balanced, 
though, if the tide were running the other way, it would 
have been given in almost all of these evenly balanced 
constituencies for the opposite party. There are certain 
constituencies, like Glasgow and Liverpool, which always 
give majorities for one party, and they usually do 
not change their mind, though they usually give a some- 
what dwindled majority when what is called “ public 
opinion” turns against them. But it is not these steadily 
Liberal or steadily Conservative constituencies which decide 
the day. It is the very considerable number of con- 
stituencies where the strength of the two parties almost 
always remains very nearly on the same level. And there 
the change of a comparatively few votes alters the fortune 
of the day. Only, as a rule, it alters the fortune of the 
day in a great many places in the same sense; i.c., if public 
opinion be running in the Conservative direction by a 
change from Liberal to Conservative, and if public opinion 
be running in the Liberal direction by a change the 
other way. But the effect of this condition of things 
is to make the political balance what physicists call very 
sensitive. A change of a minute kind which runs through 
all the equally balanced constituencies, produces much 
greater results than a change of a much more violent kind 
which affects chiefly the constituencies voting steadily 
in one direction, and for this reason,—that the violent 
change which makes Radicals (suppose) a great deal 
more enthusiastic, makes Conservatives a great deal more 
vehement in their resistance; while a violent change 
which would make Conservatives disposed to exult, 
would make Radicals disposed to rave. We _ hold, 
then, that what really turns an election is very rarely 
that which fills the hearts of either Conservatives or of 
Radicals with exultation. On the contrary, it is that which 
sways the minds of those who are neither very strongly 
Conservative nor very strongly Liberal, but who are dis- 
posed to be a little Laodicean in their politics. If all the 
Taodiceans, sick of what they regard as Conservative 
helplessness, determine to give the friends of change a 
new start, an election goes for the Liberals. If all the 
Laodiceans, sick of what they regard as unredeemed 
Liberal boasts, determine to give the quiet party a new 
chance, an election goes for the Conservatives. 

And this being so, we confess the greatest doubts as to 
the inferences to be drawn from municipal elections, by- 
elections, great political demonstrations, and all the rest of 
the criteria which Mr. Gladstone scrutinises so carefully 
under his political microscope, and describes with so much 
elaboration. Asa rule, the Laodiceans do not muster in 
any strength at either municipal elections or by-elections, 
unless they have some grievance to avenge which they think 
tat they could not properly avenge on any very important 
public occasion; and, of course, a vote given for that pur- 
pose will probably be reversed when the great issue is at 


stake. That is why we utterly distrust all the propositions 
founded on such data as those to wlliich Mr. Gladstone 
gives so disproportionate a share of his attention. The 
real question for those who would anticipate a General 
Election is this:—Are the minds of the political Laodiceans 
inclined to be so sick of the Irish agitation, and of the self- 
praise of the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives, that they 
would like to see Home-rule tried? Or are they so sick of 
the praises of the Irish Party and of the hybrid enthusiasm 
which is professed by politicians like Sir William Har- 
court, that they would like to give the Liberals another 
tremendous beating? If opinion is tending in the former 
direction, Mr. Gladstone will carry the day, and would 
have carried it though all the municipal elections and all 
the by-elections had gone the other way, as they well 
might have done. If it is tending in the latter direction, 
the Government will carry the day in spite of all these 
omens. And, for our own parts, we are quite unable to 
say which of the two results is the more likely. But of 
this we are sure, that it is too soon to make any estimate 
that is of the slightest value. Nothing affects political 
Laodiceans more than matters which séem to eager poli- 
ticians of slight importance. Miss Cass’s arrest turned one 
London constituency against the Government. Mr. O’Brien’s 
prison sandwiches might have turned another in favour of 
the Government, had a popular election occurred at the 
moment when the revelation as to the sandwiches was made. 
Political Laodiceans are turned aside by very slight con- 
siderations. And three years hence the slight considera- 
tions which will sway them, may be of a kind of which at 
the present moment we have not and could not have the 
faintest anticipation. 





LORD DERBY’S SKETCH OF EUROPE. 


HE coup @eil which Lord Derby on Wednesday threw 

on foreign politics is exceedingly interesting, for he 

has great information, he has been Foreign Secretary, 
and when not himself responsible for action, he judges the 
forces that move the Continent with the reasoning im- 
partiality with which he regards all English affairs. He 
surveys from above, and either does not care, or disciplines 
his mind not to care, too much what may be the result 
of the great tendencies he perceives. We cannot con- 
sider his opinion, however, so optimist as some of our 
contemporaries do. He intends, we suppose, to be re- 
assuring; but he does not greatly reassure. He tells us 
in the frankest way all that makes for immediate peace, 
and seems to believe that continued peace is more than 
possible; but then, he follows that sketch with an 
account of the causes which make for war, and they 
seem, to us at least, the more active of the two. And 
he omits all mention of two forces—one most potent, 
and one in burning activity—either of which may at 
any moment overset the existing unstable equilibrium. 
There are four Governments, he says, on the Con- 
tinent any one of which can at any moment give the 
signal for war, but no one of which is willing or likely to 
use its power in that direction. The French Republic can 
force a war; but then, no party in France desires one, 
while two, the Republicans and the peasantry, would be 
most unwilling that one should occur, the latter dreading 
heavier taxes and a further conscription, and the former 
fearing lest any successful General should play the old 
Bonaparte game again. All they desire for France is to be 
respected, and therefore they build fortresses and accumu- 
late troops; but they will do nothing calculated to bring on 
actual war. Austria, again, Lord Derby thinks, is peaceful 
of necessity, though the reason he assigns is an inadequate 
one. Likethe rest of the world, he is influenced, for all his 
knowledge of facts, by abstract theories, and in spite of 
the experience of centuries, holds that because Austria is 
composite, and her States hard to move in tune, therefore 
it is difficult to prevent the Empire from “tumbling in 
pieces.” As a matter of fact, the Austrian Empire has 
during this century borne more crushing defeats than any 
Power in Europe, and has emerged from each disaster a 
little stronger than before; but we may let that pass, 
believing as we do in Lord Derby’s conclusion, though not in 
the reason he assigns. Austria, it is certain, will not force a 
war, wanting the necessary confidence in herself; and neither, 
says Lord Derby, will Russia. There is no rival power in 
Russia which can match with that of the Emperor, and 








not only are the Emperor’s tastes and habits opposed to 
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war, but he is aware that in making war he would be 
playing the game of the revolutionary party, which sees 
its advantage in violent disturbance of almost any kind. 
There remains Germany, and even Germany will keep the 
peace, for though her young Emperor is military, and 
might not be displeased to find a war forced on him and 
so gain renown, Kings require objects for campaigns, 
and Germany has nothing to obtain. She covets no 
territory, especially in France, having quite enough ex- 
perience of Alsace-Lorraine, and it is impossible for her 
to acquire a higher military position than she has already. 
If, then, these four Governments, though fully armed, 
remain at peace, whence is war to spring? The only 
causes for it, in Lord Derby’s judgment, are impatience 
of burdensome preparations, which might lead to demands 
for disarmament, and so directly to war ; and the existence 
of the vast caste of officers, ‘which must now amount 
in the aggregate to several hundred thousand men ”— 
this is the Times’ report, but Lord Derby surely said 
two hundred thousand, and not “several ”—“ almost 
all educated, and naturally anxious for action,” whose 
combined pressure probably tends to the war which 
the conscripts, on the other hand, are believed to 
dread. Neither cause need, however, produce war, the 
demands for disarmament, as we see, not having been 
made; while the pressure of the huge officer caste has 
never yet entirely overruled statesmen’s policy. It ought 
todo so by all the rules of experience, and we grant that the 
caste has swollen to an inordinate magnitude ; but so far as 
we know, except when insulted, armies have but rarely 
demanded war. They feel, perhaps, too keenly, that they 
are the stakes in that game, while they do not reap much 
of its rewards. 

Lord Derby’s argument would, on the whole, be a 
powerful one, but that he omits one or two things of im- 
portance which ought to have been visible in a survey from 
such a height. One of these is so indefinable, that we will 
not dwell on it, though it is perhaps, of all dangers, the 
greatest,—the danger of sudden panic, which in France, 
Germany, and Austria, though not perhaps in Russia, might 
any day produce a decree of mobilisation rendering war 
absolutely unavoidable. The excessive but, as Staff officers 
think, the reasonable importance now attached to speed in 
calling out the reserves, renders any alarm excessively 
dangerous, because if it were even for a day considered 
real, it would be held that true strategy demanded 
an order to invade. War, it is said, must be waged on 
enemies’ territory. Another cause is the instability of 
French institutions. We entirely agree that the French 
people do not want war, and probably will not want it 
while the generation which remembers Sedan survives ; 
but we are by no means so well assured that the people 
will not provoke or tolerate a revolution the consequence of 
which will be war. To judge from all] the evidence of history, 
opinion among the masses of France is drifting towards 
a dictatorship, favoured by many extreme Radicals, in 
the mere hope of confusion; and any Dictator who means 
his power to last twelve months must try to obtain for it 
the consecration of victory. Prince Bismarck has per- 
ceived that danger all through, and has steadily supported 
the Republic, as, on the whole, the form of government 
under which Frenchmen would be the least disposed to 
embark on military adventures. The Republic, however, is 
now going into the crucible; and if it emerges in any way asa 
personal government—that is, if the President or Dictator, 
or Elect of fifty Departments, is a soldier—all Lord Derby’s 
well-reasoned arguments will go for nothing. The order to 
march will be given ; and as the mere order would mobilise 
Germany, the French people would be as powerless to pre- 
vent the collision as if they were marionettes. No people 
ever did or ever will run the tremendous risk of halting its 
armies with the enemy across the frontier, in order to allow 
time for mutual explanations. Least of all will the French 
people do it, for not only will it be half-mad with 
panic, but it cannot insult an Army which on such 
matters entertains the feeling of a Continental duellist, 
who, willing or unwilling, asserts and believes that he 
“must” accept a challenge. The other factor in the 
situation which Lord Derby omits to notice is the 
instability of Eastern Europe. Not only can any one of 
the five Balkan States force on war at its discretion, but 
any one may be a cause of war without any discretion at 
all. On the very day on which Lord Derby’s speech 
appeared in the Times, there appeared also in that journal 





the following grave telegram from its Constantin 
correspondent, to which nobody paid five minutes’ Mople 
tion :—‘ A despatch to the Porte [and therefore an Pi 
despatch is intended] from St. Petersburg stales Ae 
should affairs in Servia assume threatening pro — 
from the agitation respecting the Royal pA ts whieh 
(adds this communication) is considered not impr a “3 
and should it lead to an Austrian occupation of ae co — 
Russia would, in such a contingency, consider 8 : 
released from all obligations not to occupy Bulgarian ri 
tory, to protect her vital interests in the Balkan Peningu* 
The correspondent of the Times may be misinformed. a, 
in any case King Milan has postponed the crisis : tek 
insurrection spoken of may break out any day, and if . 
does, the consequences threatened are inevitable. Rus . 
must strike, or see the Hapsburgs masters in the - 
sula; and the only alternatives will be immediate = : 
the partition of European Turkey. It is impossible with 
such incidents as are always occurring in Eastern Euro 

that there should be assured peace, or that statesmen 
should feel confident, because the Great Powers are a 
few, and well aware that the risks of war are too great to 
be wilfully encountered. They can at most only hope that 
France will remain Republican, and that the three Chan. 
cellors will succeed in frightening the petty States into 
abstaining from revolution. Even the Servians, we sup- 
pose, would rather wait than see a Croat garrison in 
Belgrade. f 





MISSIONARY TAXATION. 


UST a fornight ago, a case was argued in the Queen's 
Bench Division which has hardly excited as much 
attention as it deserves. It raises, and provisionally 
decides, the question, what charities shall pay Income-tax 
and what shall be held exempt from paying it. Hitherto, 
it has been supposed that all charities—meaning thereby 
all money given for any public object whatever—have come 
into the latter class. Lord Coleridge has rudely upset this 
theory. In the case before him this day fortnight, he has 
ruled that bequests to heathen missions, and to the main. 
tenance and education of the children of missionaries, are not 
charities in the sense contemplated by the Income-tax Acts, 
The point is a new one in England, though in Scotland it 
was raised and decided in favour of the Crown early in 
the present year. The wide interpretation of the term 
“charitable” familiar to the English Court of Chancery 
was treated by the Scottish Court as merely a local sense 
which could not be imported into an Imperial Act; and 
this decision has no doubt encouraged the Commissioners 
of Income-tax to proceed against Mrs. Bates’s trustees. 

As the case is certain to be carried to an appeal, we shall 
say nothing about the construction of the Income-tax Acts. 
There is quite enough of interest in the inquiry, not what 
the law is, but what the law ought to be. Whether the 
decision of the Lord Chief Justice is sustained or reversed, 
the question whether it is sound from the point of view of 
public policy, will equally have to be determined ; and it is 
with this aspect of the case that we propose to deal. Ought 
charities of the kind created by Mrs. Bates’s will to pay 
Income-tax, or not to pay it? We feel no doubt whatever 
that they ought to pay it. 

This opinion is not based merely on the doctrine that 
all charities whatever ought to pay taxes. We do, indeed, 
hold this doctrine most strongly. It is of the very essence 
of a charity that it should be a free gift. If I am rated for 
the relief of the poor, or for the building of churches, or 
for the education of children, my contribution is in no 
sense charitable. I pay not because I wish, but because I 
am forced, to pay. Now, in so far as a charity is exempted 
from paying taxes, it ceases to be a free gift and becomesa 
tax. The charity is richer by the amount of the tax excused. 
There is that much more money to be devoted to the objects 
of the charity. But by whom is this additional money 
contributed? Plainly, by the taxpayer. A given revenue 
has to be raised, and the taxes are calculated at 
the figure sufficient to raise it. Whenever any single 
taxpayer is excused, there is a deficit equivalent to 
his contribution to be made up by the remaining tat- 
payers, and this extra payment of theirs is simply an 
enforced contribution to the excused charity. None of the 
arguments urged in defence of the exemption touch this 
essential point. The object of the charity may be a8 
excellent as you please; it may have the best possible 
influence on the community ; to contribute to it may be 
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admirable and economical way of spending public 
oney- But all the same, to exempt it from taxation is 
io transfer that much of the burden of supporting it from 
the voluntary giver to the involuntary. The taxpayer is 
made to pay for the maintenance of a charity which is pro- 
fegsedly maintained by somebody else. _ 

All this, however, has nothing to do with the particular 

of Mrs. Bates’s trustees. The law as it stands does 
not tax charities. Mr. Gladstone’s arguments in favour of 
doing so have never been answered, but the opposition to 
them has prevailed all the same. We are now confronted 
by a different inquiry. Allowing that charities are to be 
exempted, is the word to be taken in a restricted or in an 
unrestricted sense ? : Shall it be stretched so as to cover 
the miscellaneous objects which are popularly included in 
it, or shall it be confined, as the Scottish Courts and the 
English Queen’s Bench would confine it, to the relief of 
bodily need or suffering and to general education ? 

The answer to this question is as simple as the answer 
to the last. Assuming that charities of some sort are 
rightly exempted from taxation, this exemption ought not 
to extend to religious charities. So long as the charity is 
limited in the way just specified, the taxpayer is at least 
troubled by no doubts as to the object for which his money 
istaken. He does not deny that hospitals are good things, 
that almshouses are good things, that schools and colleges 
are good things. All he pleads is, that he ought not 
to be made to contribute to them merely because it 
has pleased other people to set them up. But when it 
comes to religious charities, the taxpayer may have the 
gravest possible doubts as to the object for which his money 
is taken. There are some people, no doubt, who have 
an impartial interest in the spread of any form of Christi- 
anity. They all—so they argue—do some good, and 
though some may be better than others, any one is 
better than none at all. But this is very far from being a 
universal doctrine. A great number of persons are of a 
quite opposite opinion. They are not all prepared to admit 
that all religions are good. They rigidly confine that com- 
plimentary statement to the religion they themselves pro- 
fess. Consequently, to exempt missionary enterprises from 
taxation is to force them to give practical effect to a 
doctrine they repudiate. They might be ready enough to 
give charitable aid disguised under the name of taxation 
to the propagation of their own creed; but when it comes 
to the propagation of other people’s creeds, it is a different 
story. Why should members of the Church Association 
be compelled to make up the deficit in the Income-tax 
caused by the exemption of some Society for the promotion 
of Ritualism? Why should strong Churchmen be placed 
under similar pressure to compensate for the deficit caused 
by the exemption of a College for the training of Dissenting 
ministers ? 

Again, even those who hold that all forms of Christi- 

anity are good, may still be of opinion that they are 
only good one at a time. They may be quite willing to 
pay for the propagation of any missionary enterprise, 
provided that they are left free to stipulate that the 
process of evangelisation shall only be brought to bear 
on those who are not already furnished with a gospel. 
Missions to the heathen, yes ; but not missions undertaken 
by one Christian body for the conversion of another. 
Why should the man who thinks Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism equally good, find money to help to make Roman 
Catholics Protestants, or Protestants Roman Catholics ? 
Neither, as he holds, will be the better for the change; yet 
he is made to pay other people’s taxes in order to bring it 
about. Nay, more, he is made to pay other people’s taxes 
in order to bring about, not one of these changes, but both. 
The State is so anxious to encourage conversion, that it 
sets up a seesaw, and pays Catholics to convert Protestants, 
and Protestants to convert Catholics. It is extraordinary 
that with the present dislike of concurrent endowment, 
and of any rate that can by possibility be turned to 
denominational purposes, this most singular form of con- 
current endowment, this direct taxation of the community 
for the most aggressive ends that a religious denomination 
‘an propose to itself, should have gone so long un- 
challenged, The Record complains that “if the decision 
of the Scotch Courts and of Lord Coleridge is upheld 
Sheer religious charity will have met with discourage- 
ment from the State.” Can our contemporary wish that 
Jesuit Missions should be encouraged by a Protestant 
nation? Yet if missions are exempted from taxation, that 
must be one of the results. 


most 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON RELIGION. 

R. FREDERIC HARRISON, in the interesting paper 

t> which we drew attention last week in noticing 

the Fortnightly Review, states that in his youth he passed 
through the ordinary phases of a Christian faith before he 
found how hollow it all was, and discovered that all that 
could be rationally believed of it was contained in Comte’s 
Positivism. We should never have inferred from his article 
that he had passed through any genuine phrase of Christian 
faith, if he had not stated it positively. He appears to 
us to entertain the very quaintest idea of what the heart of 
the Christian religion (or, indeed, of any religion except his 
own) is. “ Religion,’ he says, in his rebuke to “modern 
Protestants,” who “have almost ceased to understand what 
religion means,” “does not mean a metaphysical doctrine about 
the origin of the universe and man’s condition after death ; 
it means the combination of beliefs and emotions which train 
him to live the best life in the completest way.” But what 
“modern Protestant,” we should like to know, who had ever 
lived in his faith at all, has entertained so absurd a notion as 
that religion does consist in “a metaphysical doctrine about the 
origin of the universe and man’s condition after death”? That 
such a doctrine, whether metaphysical or not, is implied in what 
all Christians believe, is matter of course; but it is equally 
matter of course that if that were all, it would not be a religion, 
and that for those to whom that is all, it is not a religion. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has probably forgotten what his Christian 
faith once was to him; for unless he wasa very strange Christian 
indeed, he could never have imagined that it consisted in a 
metaphysical doctrine about the origin of the universe and 
man’s condition after death. Such doctrines have been held 
by numbers of men who were not Christians, and who, what- 
ever their opinions, never had a faith,—a name, indeed, we 
should find it difficult to give to that “combination of beliefs and 
emotions ” which trains the Positivist to reverence Humanity 
and the human providence. There is certainly nothing that any 
Christian could possibly call a faith without the recognition of 
a power in the closest contact with his spirit, to fear, to trust,and 
to love, of which power Christ is the living image and human 
embodiment. There can be no religion properly so called, that 
does not inspire you with a personal fear at the prospect of 
alienating God, with personal confidence in his guidance so 
long as you cling to him, and personal love when you think of 
what he is to you, and still more, what you hope that he will 
be. Whatever doctrines this fear, trust, and love may imply 
as to the origin of things, and as to the state which will 
follow death, the Christian will believe, not as a meta- 
physical doctrine, but as the natural consequence of this 
deep personal relation ; but these doctrines would be nothing 
without that personal relation from the heart of which they 
spring. Of course, if Mr. Harrison chooses to say that the 
belief in the doctrine is the groundwork, and the personal 
relation a mere product of the fancy which supervenes, we 
can only reply that he misrepresents the whole story of the 
Christian life, and that, as a matter of fact, it is the direct 
spell which the revelation of Christ’s life has exerted over the 
spirit of man,—the profound conviction that he has removed 
the veil from the face of the mysterious power who is hid 
within the heart of man, in exerting that spell,—out of which 
the faith in the doctrines has emerged. And we seriously 
doubt whether there is an authentic case anywhere in which 
the mere inculeation of the doctrines has produced this deep 
personal trust ; while in multitudes of cases the deep personal 
trust has undoubtedly taken complete possession of the 
mind, and as a consequence produced fuith in the doctrines 
referred to. We insist upon this, because Mr. Harrison 
really seems to be under the delusion that Christians 
of the present day “narrow down religion to two dialectical 
problems,” and that in so doing “they neglect its copious 
volume of practical power.” Of course, if they did so, 
they would neglect religion altogether,—almost as much as 
the Positivists themselves do, who believe in no power for 
which they can feel either holy fear, or a heartfelt trust, or a 
humble love. No man who professed only what used to be 
called the Deistic creed, which often at least included these 
two “ meagre and nebulous tests,” was ever so much as accused 
of being a Christian. A Christian is one who fears God in 
Christ, who trusts God in Christ, who loves God in Christ, 
| and the religious difference seems to us absolutely infinite 
! between this state of mind and heart, and that of the Positivist 
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who believes in an (exceedingly limited) providence of man, and 
indulges on set occasions in grateful recognition of dead men, 
not merely celebrating those dismal commemorations and 
centenaries which do so much to vulgarise the great men of 
the past, with the ordinary modern fussiness, but methodising 
the cultus which is supposed to illustrate the grandeur of 
posthumous immortality. 

By all means let the practical test be, as Mr. Harrison 
insists, the accepted test. Suppose a case of urgent tempta- 
tion to do wrong, or of moral catastrophe which shatters 
a man’s life and leaves it visibly in ruins. Does Mr. Harrison 
suppose that the recognition of the providence of man,—i.e., 
of the social provisions made by habit, by custom, and by 
law to meet such emergencies when they are publicly known, 
—or the delightful conviction that when life is over, the 
currents of moral influence we have set in motion will still 
be vibrating, and yielding us a sort of posthumous life,— 
are likely to have much effect in guiding us right, or in 

‘ strengthening us to show fortitude? What passion will be 
stilled by the blessed thought that man has foreseen and con- 
demned the cowardice of self-slanghter, and even gone so far 
as to order a shameful burial for suicides? Would not the 
wretched man who contemplated it, reply at once that it was 
foreseen and condemned under the shadow of a superstition 
which Positivism has exploded? and that in considering the 
duty of enduring indefinite suffering, the sufferer himself is 
certainly his own best providence, at all events if the only 
other on which he can pretend to lean, is the vague opinion of 
a race which for the most part organised its creed under the 
influence of the supposed will of a being in whose existence 
there is no longer reason to believe? Or suppose a temptation 
to some sin even worse than suicide: the providence of man 
might condemn it if man in the abstract were not utterly 
blind to the temptation; but as man the abstraction is 
blind to it, will the hypothetical condemnation of a mere 
latent social potentiality weigh much against the strain of 
a vivid passion? Will the dread of exerting a disturbing 
posthumous influence on the future of our race check the 
impetuous leap of a throbbing heart? What we want in 
such cases is the fear of a power which is looking straight 
into us with Christ’s eyes; the trust in a power which 
can say to us, “I will, be thou clean,” with Christ’s 
voice; the love of a power which can directly breathe upon 
us Christ’s spirit. Call that anthropomorphic if you will; 
anthropomorphic or not, it is the highest influence to which 
the human spirit is open, and therefore presumably the one 
in which an infinite power would incarnate its appeal to man, 
if desirous of making that appeal effective. And it is a real 
influence, not an attempt to magnify the significance of a social 
providence which is quite as likely to degrade as to exalt us, 
or to exaggerate the importance of our petty posthumous 
energies. What Mr. Frederic Harrison calls religious in- 
fluence, seems to us a mass of extremely mixed associations, 
—some of them exerted by men of great literary genius like 
Shakespeare, who threw almost as much glamour over trans- 
cendent evil as over transcendent good; some of them 
exerted by true and some by false prophets; some by saints 
and some by sinners; some by tyrannicides and some by 
tyrants,—the whole forming the strongest possible medley 
of incitement to good and to evil, to frenzy and to self- 
subjection, to disinterested suffering and to selfish audacity. 
The human providence is neither far-seeing nor one that 
can rise above the average even of human goodness; it is 
a groping and vulgar providence, which neither anticipates 
individual anxieties and anguish, nor proposes to the soul 
the highest treatment of them even when it happens to 
foresee them. The drift of average opinion is the nearest 
thing to human foresight; and the conventional exigeance of 
average virtue is the nearest thing to human inspiration. The 
religion of Humanity appears to us to mean the net result of 
all the moral forces which a large acquaintance with the 
history of man brings to bear upon us; and whether that is likely 
to exert either a very pure or a very potent influence over us, 
we must leave it to wider knowledge than ours to judge. We 
should have imagined that it would be an exceedingly dubious 
influence, compounded of a great many self-contradictory and 
self-neutralising tendencies, and dominated by no clear and 
commanding drift. To those who find in their hearts a 
God whom Christ revealed, this human providence is nothing 
but an inarticulate idol, to whom it is confusion of spirit to 
hearken in the vain hope of spiritual guidance, 





_ antici, 
PROFESSOR WILKINS ON CLASSICAL STUDI 
if is pleasant in a world like that we see aroung . 
which all new things are so vulgar, and all yy] “a 
are so intensely modern, to read a lecture like that ae 
fessor Wilkins has just delivered at Owens College in deg T0. 
of the older learning. That learning is not, we fear, y; ante 
the day. The direct controversy between classical 
scientific study has been less noisy of late, and the | aad 
teachers cling to the accustomed method, strong, if — 
argument, at least in the depth of their convictions ; ba the 
innovating doctrine still wins ground. The advocates of 
scientific teaching press their claims more strongly thes 
with more of their characteristic air of contemptnon 
tolerance for all opponents. The old ‘ 
pp e old schools announce 
almost universally that they have acceded to that sin 
compromise, the establishment of a “ modern side ” the 
new colleges flaunt their preference for science; ang in 
the teaching profession, we hear that heresy only ceases to 
be rampant because it has assumed something “of that hi h 
calm” which announces victory, and “to which all os 
weak.” The tone of the believers in classics grows almost 
apologetic, so much so that one of the greater Latinists of the 
day, a distinguished Professor himself, in telling us the resy}t 
of a meeting of educationists, said the attack on Latin was g 
over-vigorous, that he “really could not help putting jp 
a word in its defence.” The old cause suffers, too, w it 
has done for years, from the prominence of men who, though 
without Shakespeare’s other attainments, have, like him 
* small Latin and less Greek ;” and from the rush of dene 
cratic representatives, who, but from a lurking fear of offending 
their chief, would gladly declare that a feeling for classical 
learning was a sure sign of hostility to the People, which has 
“to work and suffer” without consolation from any classic lore, 
Mr. Gladstone has not yet denounced the study of Homer as 
clearly a vanity of the “classes ;” but we expect every day to 
hear him apologise for it as a privilege of old age, and to 
listen to furious orations from the lips of his followers 
on the folly of wasting life over the thoughts of men 
who had never travelled by railway, or been bewildered by 
electric telegrams. There will be a reaction, no doubt, 
when the wise, obeying their one bad impulse, an impulse 
begot by scorn out of pusillanimity, retire from their contest 
with the multitude; but in the meantime it is pleasing for 
fogies to read a lecture like that of Professor Wilkins, a lecture 
delivered in the very citadel of.the modern movement, with 
its hearty defence of classical knowledge. It is a little too 
eloquent, doubtless, in phrase, the speaker feeling that with 
so cold an audience he must make his phrases burn; but it 
rings with conviction in every line, glows from beginning to 
end with a fervour of affectionate admiration for the anti- 
quated knowledge. This man at least believes in Greek as 
Professor Huxley does in biology, or Mr. Ray Lankester in 
vivisection. He is no Abdiel, for as yet there are only 
murmurs, not rebellings, in the host of heaven; but if the 
secession comes, he will be ready for Abdiel’s part. 

In reading Professor Wilkins’s lecture, we are impressed once 
more with what has often struck us before, the difficulty the 
friends of the classics have in reducing their thoughts into the 
form of arguments. They are as perplexed by the opposition, 
as the scholar is who talks to “intelligent artisans ” and finds 
that while they have powerful minds, history is to them simply 
a blank, broken by little points of light emanating from a 
child-time acquaintance with the story of the Jews. He is 
bewildered by the uselessness, in their ears, of illustrations 
which seem to him final. He is as puzzled as an orthodox 
preacher when disbelievers call on him, as is frequently done, 


to prove his case without quoting Scripture at all. To those who ' 


love the classics, it seems as if without Greece and Rome man 
had no history, human thought in all departments had no begin- 
nings or explanations of its own development, literature had at 
once no standards and no variety, poetry and art had no evidence 
to offer that they could ever reach simultaneously the double 
perfection of form and of idea. Mr. Wilkins is, if he wil 
pardon us, a little unfair in casting ridicule on those who 
believe in translations, by quoting perhaps the most pre 
posterous passage in Pope’s Iliad, where the grand old 
Greek, who, blind or not, at least knew Nature, is made to 
utter the pompous folly of the following lines, of which he 
never thought one, and of which “Satan” Montgomery might 
have been ashamed :— 
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« As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s pure azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain head : 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise ; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the sides: 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light.” 
That is unfair, for translations need not be so bad as that, and 
it would be better to say that no notation can quite convey the 
full charm of music; but to those who know them intimately, 
it seems as if the specialty of the Greek, and in a less degree of 
the Latin writers—as witness Tacitus and Virgil, the historian 
who never used a word which did not weigh, and the “ wielder 
of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man”— 
js an absolute harmony of essence and form which can no 
more be reproduced in another tongue than it can be quite 
equalled by another race. They have reason for the faith that 
is in them, reason perhaps even stronger than that by which 
Mr. Wilkins would justify the paragraph in which he sums up 
his arguments for studying Greek,—arguments, we may add, 
which are probably not extended, in a varied form, to Latin, 
only because it is their author’s life-business to teach and 
expound the latter :— 

“Four words above all others come home to the heart of 
civilised man: these four are beauty, freedom, truth, and good- 
ness. And it is literally accurate to say of three out of the 
four that the passion for them was first awakened in Greece. 
The Greeks were the first who, impelled by the love of 
beauty, never rested till the rude and clumsy attempts to 
produce it, inherited by them from races who started earlier 
in the pathway of civilisation, were transformed into those 
ideal forms which have been the standard, rarely attained to and 
never surpassed, among all succeeding generations. They were 
the first who, inspired by the love of freedom, cast off the yoke of 
despots and of oligarchs, and lived in communities, not of lawless 
anarchy, but of freemen, yieiding a ready obedience to the laws 
to which they had given a voluntary and convinced allegiance. 
They were the first who, urged by a passion for reasoned truth, 
ventured to meet the traditions of the elders, or the dogmas of 
priestcraft, with a demand for the proofs which should justify and 
claim their faith. And, if in the region of goodness, intellectual 
curiosity at times proved too strong for the primary intuitions of 
the heart and allowed itself to tamper perilously with the springs 
of conduct, this was not wholly for evil. It was needful for moral 
progress that the foundations of righteousness should be tested, 
and that obedience to its laws should come no longer from the 
unreasoning docility of children, but from the deliberate convic- 
tions of intellectual manhood. It is true that, as M. Renan puts 
it, ‘there was one great lack in the morality of Greece; she 
despised the humble, and felt no need of a God of justice,’ to 
which he might have added, and the author of ‘L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre’ ought to have added, that she had no conception of a 
God of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity. But her service, 
even to religion, is not without importance in the history of 
its development. And for the rest, the story of the early struggles 
of man after beauty, and freedom, and truth, is to be learnt only 
in the literature of Greece.” 

But then, granting it all, and more—for we ourselves should 
not forget that in a bad age of a rotting civilisation, it was a 
Greek of Alexandria, probably a coward and possibly a 
scoundrel, who first made clear to his scholars absolute 
geometrical truth—how are such convictions to be conveyed 
to those who know nothing of the evidence on which they 
rest? How convince even the most open-minded among them 
that Greek has for the mind a vitalising power, Latin a 
supreme though more commonplace utility, for which there 
are and can be no substitutes? Other literatures are as noble 
—take the German,—nearly as beautiful—take the English,— 
and fuller of knowledge—take the French when French is 
82rious,—but none like these invigorate the very springs of 

the mind, and act on its strength as some climates act on the 
5 
strength of the diseased, or, better still, as some diets act on 
enfeebled childhood. We scarcely see the method of inspiring 
such conviction save through experience, and certainly should 
not try to inspire it, as Professor Wilkins once at least does, by 
slightly ecstatic encomium on a particular specimen of Greek 
Poetic thought. It could not be adequately translated, and 
would be rejected by those who seek, not for an instance, 
but for a train of reasoning. We should be disposed much 
more to rely on that argument from authority which, let 
the century carp as it may, will never entirely lose its weight, 


on the mass of the evidence which has accumulated through | 


the ages, on the fact that the greater the sculptor, or the archi- 
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the argument of which Professor Wilkins fully feels the force, 
but on which, lecturing to students, he could hardly dwell at 
sufficient length. The most dominant and the least susceptible 
class that ever appeared on earth, men with whom ruling was 
a faculty and conquest a satisfying delight, the Roman 
patricians, overthrew Greece ina campaign ; and then, through 
all the centuries during which they lasted, were mastered by the 
intelligence of Greeks, and finally were content to reign for 
a few centuries more as Greeks themselves. Then once again 
Greece fell, fell finally, and as she fell, the shattered morsels 
of her thought were scattered—accidentally, we should say, 
but that there is no accident—over a Europe still half- 
barbarian ; and as they fell, there arose from the mere contact 
with them a new world, and the iron-clad brutes of the Middle 
Ages became capable of development into the leaders of the 
modern world. What, it has been said, would Europe have 
been without Marathon? What, we may add, would it have 
been without the fall of Constantine’s city, that columbarium 
wherein was stored the ashes of dead Greek thought ? 


HARDY SHRUBS. 

ETWIXT herbaceous plants, which come rapidly to per- 
fection, but pass away all too soon, and forest trees, 
which dwarf all human longevity, lies the extensive and 
admirable connecting-link of shrubs. In the case of flowers, 
even of a perennial description, it is rather with the species 
than with the individual that we become acquainted ; btt the 
life of shrubs is longer, and we have time to form an intimacy 
with separate friends, of whom, however, we may see several 
generations pass from delicately nurtured infancy to lusty 
youth, vigorous prime and gradual decay, ere we ourselves lie 
down to sleep. By a little study of the subject, and carefully 
eschewing the conventional nurseryman who undertakes to 
lay out a shrubbery as an eager upholsterer contracts to 
furnish the houses of those who value exemption from 
trouble more highly than tasteful decoration, we may ensure 
that which is perhaps the greatest charm of all gardening, 
variety ; and, if but tolerably favoured by soil and climate, 
there need hardly be a day of the year when our path 
will not be gladdened by flowers or beautiful foliage. Nay, 
certain shrubs, as if thoughtful to anticipate the wants 
induced by a complex civilisation—as, for instance, Cape 
Jessamine and Aucuba Japonica—thrive admirably midst the 
smoke of large towns; others, such as Hypericum Hircinum, 
one of the St. John’s Worts, and Gaultheria Shallon, meekly 
accept the infliction usually so bitterly resented, of drip from 
overhanging trees; whilst a third class—for example, the pretty 
white Ledum Palustre—enjoys life most in marshy ground. 
It is therefore highly important not to throw away time 
and money, but, observing how fate has treated us in the 
matters of temperature and purity of air, to choose wisely, 
making no doubt experiments and trying novelties, yet relying 
in the first place on what is likely to be thoroughly hardy in 
any given locality, conscious that we shall more probably reap 
enjoyment when Nature co-operates with us than when our 
triumphs are wrung from an unwilling and step-mother earth. 
Another point of superiority possessed by shrubs over most 
herbaceous plants lies in their progress from year to year, the 
increment of beauty which a political economist might possibly 
term unearned, but which is certainly one of the many induce- 
ments to their culture. They grow on side by side with us, 
and thus come to enter into our lives, as in a measure our 
children as well as our companions. Were we limited in our 
search for ornamental denizens of our shrubberies to those 
indigenous in Britain, the choice would be restricted and the 
result monotonous; but we are happily able to draw upon the 
stores of other temperate climes, and thus to develop the many 
attractions arising from contrasts of foliage and flower, and 
take advantage of the very different seasons of blooming affected 
‘by our different favourites. Whilst the faintest relaxation 
of the horrors of our later and often severer winter in February 
and March encourages the beautiful Rhododendron Dauricum, 
or Siberian Rhododendron, to spring into the gayest and love- 
liest of spring dresses, accompanied by the fragrant Daphne 
Mezereon, and closely followed by the bright Forsythia, 
Berberis Dulcis, and Andromeda Floribunda, the fiercest 
sunshine of July and August fails to tempt forth the Clethra 
or the Syrian Hibiscus till September is with us; and we shall 


|act prudently in fostering the valuable class of autumn- 
tect, or the thinker, the more he appreciates Greek work, and on | flowering shrubs, which, though far less numerous, 1s more 
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seen and less affected by weather than the eager species which 
rush into full dress on the earliest possible opportunity. On 
the other hand, the lives of all of us are, whether con- 
sciously or not, so much affected by our external sur- 
roundings, that it would be difficult to over-estimate the 
influence on those who may chance to inhabit the country 
in March and April, of the pioneers of spring and the 
richer beauty which lies beyond it. The tendency of our 
time being to concentrate population in the towns, we too 
often see that summer show and gorgeous greenhouses are 
alone considered, whilst the wealth of superb ornament to be 
obtained out-of-doors for nearly two-thirds of the year is 
quite neglected. To name but a very few of the shrubs which 
will best make us realise the delightful sensation awakened by 
the bursting forth of spring vegetation from its long repose, 
no one who either inhabits or visits the country in the autumn 
should omit to summon there the Bird Cherry, or Cerasus 
Padus; Kerria Japonica, with its masses of golden bloom ; 
Amygdalus Persica, generally known as the Double-Flowering 
Peach; that valuable contribution from barren Patagonia, the 
Berberis tribe, more especially Berberis Darwinii and Berberis 
Stenophylla, and the White Ribes. 

Whilst the flowering shrubs of March and April furnish 
the overture of the year’s display, and the rarer autumnal 
ones its finale, the vision of beauty reaches its climax in the 
later May and in June, when enumeration becomes difficult, 
and an effect is produced in a well-established and well- 
managed shrubbery obtainable but with difficulty and very 
great expense by any other kind of horticulture. It is for- 
tunate that all may cultivate a large number of the finest species 
without fear of entire failure in the worst of seasons; but 
while amateurs can generally grow most sorts of rhododendrons 
admirably, and all succeed with such shrubs as the Yellow 
Azalea, Colutea Arborescens, Weigelias, and a host of other 
summer flowerers, they are more favoured who can bring to 
perfection Kalmia Latifolia, the beautiful North American 
Calico Plant; Raphiolepis, the Indian Hawthorn; Cercis, the 
Judas Tree; Magnolia Grandiflora, and others still more 
fastidious in their requirements, but capable of culture in 
parts of Southern England. 

When even September’s floral joys have deserted us, and the 
time of rest has returned, it is no small consolation to turn 
to the great family of evergreens, those sober but permanent 
comforters which bear such a striking analogy to the calm 
yet solid and enduring interests which smooth and adorn the 
declining years of human existence. In this department, as 
in that of deciduous shrubs, we owe a very great deal to 
Japan,—in fact, without the aid of this interesting, distant 
land, and that of North America, we should be poor indeed 
in shrubs at once hardy and beautiful. Of evergreens, we 
derive from the former—to mention but a few of the most 
remarkable—the elegant Retinosporas, the exceedingly hardy 
and handsome Thujopsis Dolabrata, Euonymus Japonicus, 
Aucuba ; Raphiolepis, the so-called Indian Hawthorn; Skimmia 
and Berberis Japonica; Cryptomeria; and among flowering 
plants, Deutzia; that beautiful variety of Maple, Acer Pal- 
matum ; Spirewa Callosa, the Red Spirzxa ; Forsythia ; Kerria ; 
and Pyrus Japonica. Neither is it by their quantity alone, 
but far more by their grace and beauty, that Japanese im- 
portations are conspicuous, a very large proportion of them 
belonging distinctly to the aristocracy of the shrub world, whilst 
they accommodate themselves for the most part very willingly 
to the climatic conditions we offer in Britain. North America, 
on the other hand, bestows on us Rhododendron Catawbiense, 
as distinguished from the earlier introduced Rhododendron 
Ponticum, the former grafted on the latter and other Asiatic 
species being the parent of most of our showy hybrids of the 
present day. We have obtained from the same country the 
Kalmia; the valuable, early-flowering Ribes family; the 
fragrant Chimonanthus ; the handsome, climbing Aristolochia, 
Rubus Spectabilis, the American Bramble ; the surpassingly 
beautiful and perfectly hardy Spirea Ariefolia, and many 
others. 

It is among the compensations for our moist and insular 
climate that evergreen shrubs relieve the monotony of our 
winter landscape, a privilege of which Northern and Central 
Germany, in the same latitude with ourselves, are almost 
entirely deprived. Whilst the vine ripens freely and wine is 
made in large quantities in the neighbourhood of Dresden, 
where the summer temperature greatly excels our average, 





is Titi 
there is, so far as we are aware, but one evergreen, Mahonia 


Aquifolium, which defies the frost of a Saxon winter. Thi 
fact well illustrates how one plant braves the severest cold if 
it can but enjoy sufficient sun-heat at the proper season, whilst 
another insists on a modest but irreducible minim 
warmth throughout the year. 

We cannot undertake to decide whether the cynic y, 
justified who thought “Lord’s” would be a charming place a 
it not for the cricket, but it is certain many more shrubberies 
and herbaceous gardens would be beautiful if protected from 
the gardener. Observing the contempt of this tribe foy what 
is produced at little cost, and its mania for digging up the 
borders annually, we feel certain that plants once established 
would prosper far better if it left them alone, or at Jeag 
only occasionally pruned them with care and judgment 
The edges forming the front of a shrubbery cannot be etter 
adorned than by providing a variety of bulbs and of choice 
herbaceous plants which die down to the roots in winter, and 
it is obvious that the usual free use of a spade in such sitng. 
tions cannot but produce untold havoc. The proper plan ig 
to prepare the ground well once for all, giving, for instance, to 
the so-called American plants like Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
Andromedas, and the pretty Tierra del Fuegian Pernettyas an 
abundant supply of peat and sand, and then leaving them as 
long as possible undisturbed. Among the greatest enemies of 
fine shrubs are the greedy and far-reaching roots of large 
trees, which find their way to a rich soil from an incredible 
distance, and speedily absorb the nutriment intended for the 
more delicate vegetation. Shrubs and trees may, in fact, be 
looked upon as natural enemies, and the attempt to combine 
them is sure to lead to disappointment. 


um of 


As now and again in life it is our good fortune to meet 
persons with whom intercourse brings us nothing but satisfac. 
tion, so do we find in relation to our present subject that 
certain shrubs amply repay the most ordinary care, are un. 
injured by frost, and give no trouble, whilst in speaking of 
others we are compelled to use expressions the very opposite. 
On the chance of affording some slight service to those who 
may be laying out a shrubbery, we may mention a few species 
we would from personal experience assign to the former class, 
naming once more the Spirea Ariefolia, with its pendant 
white clusters of bloom, forming, perhaps, the greatest of 
ornaments in an English July and Scottish August; Potentilla 
Fruticosa, the only ligneous member of this family, with gay 
and most abundant yellow bloom, produced in the same 
months; Amelanchier, or Snowy Mespilus; Clematis Jackmanni 
and Lanuginosa; Retinospora Pisifera Aurea; Andromeda 
Floribunda, and Thujopsis Dolabrata. We cannot conclude 
these remarks without emphasising our praise of the Japanese 
Maples, Acer Palmatum and its varieties. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’ | 
S1r,—I rely on your fairness to publish this letter as a correc: 
tion to a statement made in one of your leading paragraphs 
in your issue of Saturday, the 3rd inst. You say :—*The 
municipal elections show a certain gain for the Conserva- 
tives,” &c. By a carefully prepared analysis taken from the 
Times, and published in the Daily News of the 6th and 7th 
inst., you will find the Liberals gain 94 seats, the Conservatives 
59, and the so-called “ Unionists ” 4, thus showing a net gain 
to the Liberals of 35, two of the “ Unionist ” seats (Exeter and 
Tynemouth) having been won at the expense of their friends 
the Conservatives. 

Though I do not place much reliance on municipal elections 
as a guide to the result of a General Election for Parliament, 
I hardly think it either wise or fair that a decided Liberal 
success like this should be changed into “a certain gain for 
the Conservatives” by such a reliable and important paper 48 
yours.—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. 





[We wrote, of course, before the accurate results wert 
known, and our estimate was taken from the papers of yester- 
day week. The Liberals have undoubtedly gained something i 
the municipal elections, but the Daily News’ estimate does not 
agree with that of the Times, and we do not know which is the 
more correct.—ED, Spectator. 
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THE PROTEST AGAINST OVER-EXAMINATION. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


giz,—I think with you that in the protest in the Nineteenth 
Century, a variety of subjects are taken together which ought 
to be considered separately; and chiefly for this reason I found 
myself unable to sign it. As you say, our system in elementary 
schools is untouched by a general philippic against competitive 
examinations, from which the elementary schools are quite 
free. But you say further that you cannot at all understand 
what is the exact drift of the sneer at children as being regarded 
« by managers and schoolmasters as suitable instruments for 
earning Government money.” To me, the drift seems plain 
enough, and the “sneer” only a rhetorical statement of a 
simplefact. Weare all agreed that managers and schoolmasters 
should regard the children as the coming race, who have to be 
trained with a view to their becoming intelligent, honest, and 
industrious men and women. All the arrangements and all the 
teaching should be adapted to this end. But in effect the Depart- 
ment says to the managers and teachers:—‘We cannot give 
you money in proportion to the intelligence or the character of 
your pupils. These are no doubt of immense importance; but 
we have no means of judging of them. We must, therefore, 
ignore them, and make our grant depend on what we can judge 
of. Our inspectors can tell whether a child can read aloud easily, 
can write clearly and spell correctly, and can do sums in arith- 
metic without mistakes. So we will give you money for every 
child in whom you produce these results.’ What is the 
effect of this “payment on results”? It is that managers and 
teachers have neither time nor thought for educating, but 
throw all their energies into preparing the children to “ pass,” 
and earn the grant. Thus managers and teachers come, in 
the words of the protest, to “regard children as suitable 
instruments for earning Government money.” The system 
escapes one of the chief evils of the competitive system, 
which is the over-stimulation of the clever; but, as its 
natural result, the clever are often neglected and the dull 
tormented. 

The working of Mr. Lowe’s invention has seemed to many 
of our best inspectors so unsatisfactory, that an attempt has 
been made to provide a corrective. Schools now receive Govern- 
ment money, not merely on the “passes,” but also according 
as the inspector declares the school to be fair, good, or excel- 
lent. In this way it was hoped that the general character of 
the school might be taken into account independently of the 
“passes.” But this well-meant innovation is found to have pro- 
duced little improvement. The time the inspector can devote 
to each school is very short. He seldom (practically never) 
sees the school in its normal state, and he very naturally 
laughs at the recommendation of Lord Cranbrook and his 
colleagues that he should report separately on each of the 
following points:—(1), Moral training; (2), cleanliness; (3), 
quietness; (4), attention; (5), obedience; (6), accuracy of 
knowledge; (7), general intelligence; (8), classification; (9), 
instruction of pupil-teachers. Many of our inspectors would 
say with Macbeth, “ What man dare, I dare;” but any one 
who undertook to carry out this recommendation of the Com- 
mission would be more than our present inspectors, or very 
considerably less. Feeling, then, that his time and oppor- 
tunities are very limited, the inspector is almost driven to fall 
back on what he can be quite sure of,—viz., the per-centage of 
“passes ;” and practically the struggle for passes is at least 
as great as ever. 

In much that you say about competitive examinations, I am 
entirely with you. You have brought out an important point 
which the disputants generally lose sight of,—viz., that neither 
side in this discussion has all the truth to itself. Those who 

see the harm done by competition speak of our system as if it 
had no redeeming feature. Those who take the other side, 
think their answer complete when they have asserted with 
Mr. St. John Parry that competitive examinations encourage 
industry, accuracy, and common-sense. As it seems to me, 
both are right in what they affirm, and wrong in what they 
deny. Industry, accuracy, and common-sense are admirable 
things, no doubt; but the true educator has to take thought 
for other things as well; and the danger of the competitive 
system lies in its tendency to push these “other things” out 
of sight.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Redhill, November 7th. R. H. Quick. 





diocesan inspector. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “‘SpEcTaToR.’’] 

Srr,—For Churchmen the one question for the moment is,— 
How are we to keep our schools going? The Royal Com- 
mission were unanimous in recommending such changes as 
will make their continued maintenance extremely difficult. 
They agreed that more ample accommodation should be 
demanded, that the Code requirements as to staff should be 
considerably raised, that better apparatus must be provided, 
and that the curriculum ought to be wider,—i.e., more 
expensive. This advance all along the line is to be brought 
about, they think, partly by changes in the Code, partly by 
“pressure” of her Majesty’s inspectors. It does not much 
matter who is to turn the screw; by one or anotber it is to be 
turned severely. This means more money. Where is it to 
come from? That is the question. 

Mr. Talbot tells us that in the Royal Commission there 
was “a remarkable unanimity in favour of preserving the 
main lines of the present education settlement.” Will the 
minority, then, and those whose opinions are represented 
in their Report, help us to obtain from Parliament increased 
grants adequate to meet the cost of the improvements 
they recommend? If not, the managers of Voluntary 
schools may well think that, in this way, if in n& other, 
the “ death-knell” of their schools is sounded in the Report. 
For, indeed, we cannot hope for an increase in voluntary 
subscriptions equal to these new demands. The “earnest 
Churchmen” of whom Mr. Talbot speaks have done about all 
that they can do. Few know how much they have done. Few 
realise, for example, that for fourteen years after 1870, the 
Voluntary schools (of which the large majority are Church 
schools) kept pace with the Board schools in adding to the 
school accommodation of the country; and that, according to 
the latest returns, they have, after making good all losses, 
added new school-places to the amount of 48 per cent. of the 
total increase. Unfortunately, however, the mass of Church- 
men are not at all earnest, but utterly apathetic, or at best 
languidly interested, in this matter. An East-End clergyman 
lately closed an appeal for his schools with these words :—“Oh! 
when will the Church realise the danger we are in? One by 
one Church schools are being starved out, and no one seems to 
care.” The words are echoed from many poor districts, both 
in town and in country. 

Mr. Acland in this crisis thinks he sees a new way of 
enlisting support for schools in which at least the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments shall be taught. 
Is it not worthy of at least our consideration, whether exist- 
ence on these terms may not be better than “ painless extinc- 
tion” and a School Board? If this alternative would not 
provide “complete Christian instruction,” it would provide as 
much as the Church of England thought sufficient during the 
first thirteen centuries of her existence; while the erection of 
a School Board creates the machinery for complete secularisa- 
tion in the future. The maintenance of our Church schools 
on their present basis is certainly the one important and 
pressing question just now; but behind it looms a question 
more important, if not so pressing, viz., the maintenance of 
definite religious education in the majority of the schools of 
England. Possibly the two things are not quite so identical 
as we have been wont to consider them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hockerill, November 4th. WILLIAM J. FRERE. 

[To rue Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—The experiment we are trying in this parish may have 
some general interest as bearing upon the subject of religious 
education in our elementary schools. When I came into the 
parish some six years ago, I found there was no kind of 
religious inspection in the Board schools of the parish, and a 
very strong feeling against any inspection conducted by our 
The Board was, however, quite ready to 
appoint me co-inspector with a leading Wesleyan gentleman 
of the place, with full powers to arrange for the religious 
teaching in all the schools under the Board, on condition of 
our having taught all such parts of our faith as are cordially 
accepted by Methodists and Church people. Since then we 
have worked happily and without friction; we trust each 
other, and enjoy our work ; several times Wesleyan ministers 
have helped us, and we have been cordially supported by all 
the teachers under the Board, though, of course, our action 
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has meant more work with no increase of pay. We examine in 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, and in selected 
Old and New Testament subjects. Under the circumstances, 
I myself prefer not pressing for the Apostles’ Creed, as we 
might be inclined to teach one article, at any rate, in a 
different sense. 

I believe, if one leading and reasonable man were chosen to 
represent the Church of England, and one each of the orthodox 
Nonconforming bodies, that in one afternoon of prayerful con- 
ference they could settle the foundation of a scheme which 
might make our elementary education truly religious up to the 
limits, the magnificently great limits, of the agreement of the 
Christians so represented. Without some such compromise, 
we are, as Mr. Acland so truly says, in great danger of our 
unhappy divisions forcing us into the horrors of a national 
system of teaching apart from God’s teaching. I fear not 
many clergymen, and perhaps not very many Church laymen, 
grasp the strength of the opposition among religious Dissenters 
against Church influence in so many of our day-schools. It 
may or may not be unreasonable, but there it is, and nothing 
but a policy of trust and co-operation can cure it. On the 
other hand, Nonconformists must try to see how great is the 
sacrifice Churchmen are called upon to make in such a plan 
asIadvocate. In all his trials and disappointments, the school 
has been, perhaps, the bright spot in the clergyman’s life : he 
has denied himself time and money that there, at any rate, he 
may work out his ideals. But directly Nonconformists see 
their clergyman ready, for the sake of a greater good, to give 
up his supreme position, they will vie with each other in con- 
sideration for his feelings, and care not to distress his best 
convictions. 

While I write thus, I must freely say how sad it seems to me 
that such a plan of action should be necessary: for myself, I 
have always felt that the Educational Bill of 1870 was a measure 
of practical Disestablishment. If the clergy of the National 
Church are not to be trusted with the care of the religious 
education of the children, it is a comparatively small question 
whether they are to be trusted with the spending of the tithe 
rent-charge and the rest. 

Our neglects in the past, our lack of sympathy, our failure 
to lead the religious aspirations of the poor, must now be 
atoned for by our bearing a punishment which we deserve, but 
which will lead us to a better state of things in another 
generation.—I am, Sir, Xc., I. ANDREWES REEVE. 

St. Just Vicarage, Penzance, October 29th. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND COMPETITION. 
(To rHE Epiror or THE “ SpectTaTor.’’ J 

Sr1r,—The writer of your article on “The Protest against 
Over-Examination” assumes that “elementary schools are 
wholly free from any sort of competitive examination.” Asa 
Board teacher of twelve years’ experience, let me say that his 
assumption is, unfortunately, incorrect. Elementary scholars 
may not compete; but elementary schools do, with results 
injurious to the minds, the health, and the morale of both 
teachers and taught. The Code which rules the elementary 
school offers a maximum of pecuniary reward which in ninety- 
nine schools out of a hundred cannot honestly be won. Asa 
consequence, a competition between the schools of any given 
locality, a competition for the highest possible per-centage of 
“passes,” occurs year after year. Both income and repute 
depend upon a school’s success in the competitive examinations 
annually conducted by her Majesty’s inspectors. The essence 
of a non-competitive examination would appear to be a 
minimum, not a maximum, standard for a “pass ;” and as the 
Code sets up a well-nigh impossible maximum standard, it may 
fairly be charged with adopting the methods of competitive 
examination in a sphere where those methods do not naturally 
and properly apply.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Sheffield, November 6th. J. H. YOxAut. 





PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL TRAINING. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE ‘‘SPecTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of November 3rd, you say in your 
“ Magazine” article :—‘ It assumes that education prevents or 
impairs the ‘ practical’ training which Lord Armstrong very 
justly values so highly. Why does it?” Here is one reason. 
A man who has “ picked up” his knowledge in a shop retains 
the impressions as first created by contact with actual objects. 





His mind in its future operations reverts directly to th 

material thing in itself, and he has a clear grasp of something 
specific, with all its details and concomitant conditions : 
man who has had a technical education, has been accustomed to 
deal not with these things in themselves, but with their word. 

symbols. His ideas are second-hand abstractions, generally 
vague, from particular things which have been pursomis 
divested of details and surroundings in order that he may reed 
a conception of the thing as one of a class, and so that it will fall 
into its place as an example subject to some general principle 

The two sorts of impressions give rise to habits of thought and 
action as different as M. Taine’s “tree” of the novel-reader ig 
different from the “tree” of the wood-cutter, A * Doiler” 
becomes too much of a cylinder subject to internal or external 
pressure. It is not that object which the English engine. 
driver knows will burn and corrode, will get foul in its tubes 
and loose in its joints, and alas! will explode sometimes for 
reasons which the technical experts have never satisfactorily 
explained. Here is an instance of an unpractical man. An 
American friend was putting down a plant of American 
machinery in Italy. He was given as an assistant ap 
Italian “engineer” who had stood high in a Polytechnic 
Institute. It fell to the Italian to make a plan for a boiler. 
shed, and for setting the boilers. The plan was neatly finished, 
The bricks were coloured, and the mortar-lines shown. When 
the boilers arrived, they would not go through the door. When 
the door was enlarged and two boilers in position, there was 
no room to swing the third around into its place, &c. The 
“picture” might have won another prize at the Institute, but 
the thing itself would not work. 

If technical education is the panacea for re-establishing 
England’s manufacturing supremacy, why do so many Con- 
tinental shops contain English foremen? Why is Con- 
tinental machinery almost entirely copied from English and 
American originals? Is it not rather because English 
manufacturers have not yet learned that they have no divine 
right to the manufacturing industries of the world? A 
Dutch trader who talked “fourteen ” languages, once explained 
tome that when the Dutch sold anything, they had to learn 
the other people’s language, but when the English sold any. 
thing, the “other people ” had to learn theirlanguage. I once 
travelled for a new English Company in Italy. The com- 
petitors were a Berlin house of long standing and world-wide 
reputation. The prices were about equal. The English terms 
were cash in thirty days after delivery of the machinery. The 
German firm offered to put down the machinery and leave on 
trial for thirty days. If satisfactory, the plant was to be paid 
for; if not, it was to be taken away, without any expense to 
the intending purchaser. It is scarcely necessary to say to 
which country the orders went.—I am, Siz, 


Headingley, Leeds, November 4th. C. H. Benton. 





JUDAISM IN MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 
{To tHE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SprcTaTor,”’ } 
S1r,—The letter which you were good enough to insert in the 
Spectator on “The New and the Old Theory of Inspiration” 
has brought me some gratifying proofs of approval from 
those whose judgment I value highly. It only dealt, however, 
with the skirt of a very wide subject, and perhaps you will 
allow me to prosecute the question a little further. 

When the Bible was substituted for the Church as the ulti- 
mate appeal in morals and faith (a substitution which I hold 
to have been the main theological work of the Reformation) 
it led to a theory of verbal and plenary inspiration of the 
sacred text at once new and dangerous. When all the Bible 
was thus made equally authoritative and equally inspired, it 
tended greatly to enlarge the influence of the Old Testament, 
which forms the greater part of it. This, in turn, led to 
another remarkable revolution in religious thought which has 
not been sufficiently appreciated,—namely, the substitution 
on a large scale of Old Testament for New Testament 
standards and rules and ideals; the substitution, in fact, of 
Judaism for Christianity, a change of which we are still 
feeling the effects. 

The Protestant theology of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century, as developed by the Puritans from the 
seeds sown at Geneva and Zurich, was essentially a rever- 
sion from Christianity to Judaism. Its superficial aspects 
were markedly so. Men ceased to use Christian names, and 
adopted Jewish names. Their sermons became steeped not 
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merely with the imagery and language of the Old Testament, 
but with its theology, as contrasted with that of the New 
Covenant. Calvinism and Fatalism, the natural outcome of 
the old Jewish metaphysics, became as marked among the 
English Puritans as it was among the followers of Muhammed, 
whose Bible, the Koran, is but a distorted echo of the Old 
Testament. Above all, the God of mercy, the tender Father 
of Mankind, of the Christian dispensation, gave place to the 
avenging, merciless, terrible God of the early Hebrews. Iam 
tempted to illustrate what I mean by quoting a single passage 
from a typical Puritan, Jonathan Edwards. It is thus he 
writes in one of his sermons, entitled “ Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God :’—“ The God that holds you over the pit 
of hell, much as one holds a spider or some loathsome insect 
over the fire, abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked; his 
wrath towards you burns like fire ; he looks upon you as worthy 
of nothing else but to be cast into the fire; he is of purer 
eyes than to bear to have you in his sight ; you are ten thousand 
times as abominable in his eyes as the most hateful and 
yenomous serpent is in ours,” &c. It was not from the 
Gospels, but from the Book of Joshua, that Cromwell and his 
men justified to themselves the extirpation of the Royalist 
Amalekites. David in his warlike humour, and Joab, were 
the heroes of the Independency of the seventeenth century. 
‘The Puritan’s ideal remains an ideal still in some un- 
expected quarters. I am told by experienced missionaries 
in Africa that the listless Negro brightens up at the story 
of the conquest of Canaan, and justifies his hetacombs of 
neighbouring tribes by examples from the doings of Joshua 
which have been brought to his notice by Christian evangelists. 
As is well known, the institution and surroundings of Negro 
slavery were justified on divine authority by quotations not 
from the New Covenant, but from the Old, where Ham and 
Canaan are stigmatised as branded with a continuous curse. 

It is from the same fruitful field that Colonel Ingersoll, and 
others like him, draw the most dangerous bolts which they 
are firing in thousands of pamphlets in our Lancashire towns, 
hitting terrible blows at Christianity,—at Christianity not as 
taught in the New Testament, but as sophisticated by the 
Judaising leaven which was so largely imported into it at the 
Reformation, and which pious earnest men still find it necessary 
(if they are to justify their conscience) to teach. 

Eyen when the more extreme methods and theories of what 
Ideem to be resuscitated Judaism are discarded, we are still 
met at every corner by the Sabbatarian whose whole position 
is Jewish, and who has converted the recurring feast-day of 
the early Christians which marked the beginning of their 
week, into the penitential Sabbath of the Jews which marked 
the close of theirs, with which it has literally nothing to 
do either in origin or meaning, and with which it became 
confused at the Reformation only. We have, lastly, the 
exaggerated importance attached to the Decalogue, which 
needs a continuous gloss in order to understand it as con- 
trasted with the great bilateral command of the Founder 
of Christianity, in which le sums up man’s duty to God 
and his neighbour, and which every child can understand. 
We are not Jews; we are Christians. We are not disciples of 
Moses, but followers of Christ. What was perhaps suited to 
Jewish circumstances is no longer profitable, when Jehovah, 
the tribal God of the Hebrews, has been expanded into 
the Author of the Universe and the Father of Mankind. 
When the Christ himself came to tell us the fullest and 
completest message which had as yet been heard, there was 
no longer a necessity to fall back upon the law and ritual of 
the early Jews. It was a reactionary movement which 
flooded Christianity with Judaising influences in the seven- 
teenth century, and it seems to me that it is our duty not 
only unhesitatingly to say so, but to return to a better 
master than Moses,—namely, Christ; and in doing so, to 
recur to a theory of inspiration which is supported by the 
older teachers of Christianity. No doubt the Bible is the 
most precious of books, but the Bible needs an interpreter 
both of its objects ard its meaning, which are both full of 
difficulty. The best interpreter known to me is the Church, 
Which is distinctly called in the Thirty-nine Articles “a 
witness and a keeper of Holy Writ,” and stated in the same 
document “to have authority in controversies of faith.” 

This is why I urged at the Manchester Congress, and urge 
still, that in these difficult questions we should rely upon the 
tradition of the best and most learned men in the Christian 


commonwealth to tell us what is the authority and what the 
meaning of Holy Writ, and abandon that misleading dis- 
covery of the sixteenth century, the plenary inspiration and 
authority of all Scripture, and the competency of every reader 
to expound and interpret it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bentcliffe, Eccles, October 30th. Henry H. Howorru. 





CREEDS AND SCRIPTURE. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your reviewer, in his criticism on Principal Tulloch’s 
Life, asks the question,—“ Are not many of the statements 
of Scripture just as much imperfect intellectual reflections 
of the infinite mind revealing itself through prophets and 
apostles, as the earliest creeds of the Church?” And, again, 
—“There is no reason why the mind of the Church should 
not be at least as trustworthy a witness of what was implied 
in the events of which the Church was a witness, as the mind 
of an Apostle.” 

His argument is directed against the notion of any special 
inspiration of Scripture as distinct from that of at least the 
earlier confessions. Admitting the difficulty of any formal 
theory of Scriptural inspiration, and granting, at least for 
the sake of argument, that the inspiration possessed by 
the Apostles may not differ in kind from that of Christians 
in after-ages of the Church, is there not still room for a 
great and important distinction? The life and teaching, the 
death and resurrection of Christ, are facts on which the sacred 
writings, and all later expressions of the mind of the Church, 
are agreed. It is when these facts are interpreted as revelations 
of the divine nature and will, that differences have emerged. 
The Apostles whose writings have come down to us interpret 
these facts as declaring that God is righteousness, God is 
light, God is love. We have a substantial agreement of the 
Apostolic mind in Scripture as to this interpretation of the 
Gospel records, strengthened rather than weakened by the 
different points of view of the three great Apostles. But 
these interpretations are spiritual rather than intellectual, 
and appeal to man’s heart and conscience with a spiritual 
authority which, if not infallible, differs yet enormously in 
weight of conviction, from any subsequent expression of the 
mind of the Church, or of individual teachers however eminent. 

The “mind of the Church,” on the contrary, has chiefly 
found expression in abstract intellectual definitions of the 
faith, insisted on as of primary necessity, and enforced by 
anathema on all who refused to accept them. These, it is 
urged, were rendered necessary by the growth of heretical 
speculation. But such a condition constitutes of itself a 
marked distinction between the Apostolical and subsequent 
ages. I would submit that any attempt io minimise the 
distinction between the expressed mind of the Apostles and 
that of the later Church of any age, must be dangerous to 
Christianity itself, which has renounced its errors and renewed 
its youth from age to age by returning to breathe its native 
air; and is even now, as many hope, approaching through a 
fuller understanding of Holy Scripture, to a spirit of sympathy 
and mutual tolerance which bids fair to obiiterate its intel- 
lectual antagonisms, when “all they that confess God’s holy 
name shall agree in the truth of his holy word, and live in 
unity and godly love.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry F. MALLer. 

[Was not Peter’s confession, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God,” something much more than a declaration 
that God is a God of righteousness ?—Ep. Spectator.]  ~ 





ROMAN CATHOLIC TEACHING ON SIN. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—May I remind you that the language which you criticise 
in your issue of November 3rd—which implies that the 
heinousness of sin consists in its being an offence against an 
Infinite Being—is not confined to Catholic writers? Leibnitz, 
if he did not originate the statement, certainly adopted it. 

In the sense in which you explain such language, many 
Catholics, myself included, would disown it. But I would 
point out that Catholic theology supplies a very different 
interpretation. Those theologians whose teaching I should 
follow would not derive the hatefulness of sin from the fact 
that God detests it ; but they would consider that as the nature 
of God is in a mysterious manner identical with moral truth, 





as God is infinite sanctity, sin is hateful in being an offence 
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azainst the divine nature. Just as conscience, according to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, testifies in its injunctions the experience 
of the human race as to what actions are good for its con- 
tinued well-being, and sin is a violation of these injunctions, so, 
on the principles Iam explaining, conscience has reference to 
something transcendental, to a moral law imposed by the nature 
of God, whose injunctions are identical with that nature, and 
sin is a violation of these injunctions. This is not inconsistent 
with saying, as you do, that God hates sin because of its 
intrinsic hatefulness ; neither is it inconsistent with explaining 
that intrinsic hatefulness as being, in fact, identical with its 
opposition to the nature of the Creator, such opposition making 
it something different in kind from the agnostic’s conception 
of it as an offence against mankind. 

Those who care to know more fully what Catholic theologians 
have said on this subject, will find a collection of their state- 
ments in the appendix to my father’s work, “On Nature and 
Grace.” The subject is also fully discussed in the section of 
that work entitled “On the Relation between God and Moral 
Truth.”—I am, Sir, &e., WILFRID WARD. 

THE GUILDS AND THE HANDICRAFTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I should like to add a few words to the information 
elicited from correspondents by your article on “ A Technical 
Institute,” in the Spectator of October 13th. We hear much 
of what the Clothworkers’ Company has done for technical 
education in Leeds by building, equipping, and endowing the 
admirable technical college attached to the Yorkshire College 
in that town. I have never heard the wisdom of this means of 
bestowing aid to the special industry in which the Clothworkers’ 
Company is directly interested called in question; and those 
outside the Leeds district who know what has been done there 
usually speak highly of the plan thus originated of helping 
local centres of industry, rather than centralising a largely 
endowed institution which is out of reach of the majority of the 
operatives in most of the special industries. It is, however, not 
sufficiently well known that the Drapers’ Company were early 
in the field in makinga similar experiment. For six years the 
technical department of the University College, Nottingham, 
which is mainly engaged in teaching the technical subjects 
required by the lace and hosiery hands, has been largely sup- 
ported by a subsidy from the Drapers’ Company. In fact, this 
department actually originated in a promise of such help from 
the Drapers’ Company. It is true the grant has not been large 
in amount, but it was professedly given only as an experi- 
ment; and the whole scheme has thus far been carried on in 
small hired buildings and on a small scale. But the results 
attained have been so satisfactory, that permanent and com- 
modious buildings are about to be erected which will enable 
the scheme to undergo very considerable development; and 
this is undertaken with the full sanction and approval of the 
Company, whose delegates have kept the Company well 
informed as to what is being done. This is, therefore, 
another instance of one of the more important City Com- 
panies undertaking to support local instruction in the centre 
of industry itself, where it is most required and most 
certain to be largely used by all classes of people en- 
gaged in the industry. The lace and hosiery centre is 
naturally selected by the Company most interested in lace 
and hosiery manufacture. And by associating the help ren- 
dered with a University College, the basis of instruction is 
prevented from being simply technical, in the narrowest sense 
of the term, since students are required to attend certain 
college classes the subjects taught in which underlie their 
special industry. Surely this method of aiding an industry 
must recommend itself to all—I am, Sir, &c, 
FRANK CLOWES. 
University College, Nottingham, November 6th. 


INSENSIBILITY OF A MAORI TO PAIN. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’ | 
Srr,—Some years ago, when living in New Zealand, I wit- 
nessed the vanity of a New Zealand Maori young man. He 
was breaking-in horses for one of my friends who had a large 
run (tract of land) in the North Island. My friend had given 
this Maori a pair of boots, but they were too short for him. 
For some time he endeavoured to force them on, but this was 
impossible, so he seized a small tomahawk (hatchet) and cut 
off his large toe to the length of his other toes, and then 





aaa 
applied some juice of the flax-plant ; Phormium tenax) to th 
cut, to stop the bleeding, and pulled on the boot, which wag pe 
removed until the toe healed. He put on the other boot after 
similar operation. I have known several instances which 
appear to prove that the Maories are less sensible to 


than Europeans.—I am, Sir, &c., aoe 


C. S. Bracry, 





“TNEBRIATE HOMES.” 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpEcTaToR,’’] 

S1r,—Surely your criticism on Mrs. Temple’s « inebriate 
home” is a little hasty. Granted there is a kind of verba} 
metathesis in the description, is it not in strictest accordance 
with a use than which none can be more common or more 
unchallenged? Do we not talk and hear and read every day 
of “lunatic asylums,” “sick rooms,” “ convalescent homes,” 
“juvenile reformatories,” and even “ consumptive hospitals”? 
And where is the difference between these forms of speech 
and that with which you have taken exception in Mrs. Temple’ 
letter P—I am, Sir, &c., J. EB. XK. 

[No doubt these absurdly displaced adjectives are used; but 
why should the use of them be needlessly multiplied? As foy 
“consumptive hospitals,” we never came across the expression, 
and hope we never may. A consumption hospital is another 
thing.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE SOUTH LONDON FREE ART GALLERY, 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Srr,—Will you allow us, a few working men of South London, 
to ask for further help in our attempt to keep before ourselves, 
and our fellow-workmen and their families, an ideal of a higher 
life than even technical education? Many generous friends 
have lent us many pictures, and helped towards our expenses ; 
and within the last twelve months more thana hundred thousand 
people, nearly all genuine artisans, have visited our art galleries, 
We spend less than £300 yearly for every expense, including 
heavy rent, and towards this we have this year but £200. We 
ask for donations towards our expenses, and for the loan of 
pictures for such times as their owners can spare them, how- 
ever short. All letters should be sent to our Secretary, Miss 
Olver, and cheques should be crossed “ Robarts, Lubbock, and 
Co., account of South London Free Art Gallery.”—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

J. Briss, Cigar-Maker; R. Bounps, Mason; W. Brace, 
Carpenter; N. Brooks, Carpenter; R. Burcuarr, 
Polisher; W. CLark, Shunter. 

Fine Art Gallery, Camberwell Road, S.E. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘ Spretator,’’] 
S1r,—From the kind way in which your reviewer has mentioned 
my book, “The Captain of the Wight,” I feel sure he would 
be the last to wish a wrong impression of it should get abroad 
through a mistake of the printer. There is not one word of 
“jilting” in the story, from beginning to end; but there isa 
good deal about “tilting,” a very different matter in a book 
written for boys. The misprinting of the names “ Leslie” for 
Lisle, and “ Chepe” for Cheke, is immaterial in a review ; but 
I trust you will pardon me calling attention to the other more 
serious error.—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK CoOwWPER. 
Lisle Court, Wootton, Isle of Wight, November 6th. 





POETRY. 


AUTUMN VOICES. 
WHEN I was in the wood to-day 
The golden leaves were falling round me ; 
And I thought I heard soft voices say 
Words that with sad enchantment bound me. 








O dying year! O flying year ! 
O days of dimness, nights of sorrow! 
O lessening light! O lengthening night ! 
O morn forlorn, and hopeless morrow ! 
No bodies visible had these 
Whose voice I heard so sadly calling ; 
They were the spirits of the trees 
Lamenting for the bright leaves falling. 
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Prisoners in naked trunks they lie ; 

In leafless boughs have lodging slender ; 
But soon as Spring is in the sky 

They deck again the woods with splendour. 


The light leaves rustled on the ground, 
Wind-stirred; and when again I hearkened, 
Hushed were those voices. Wide around 
Night fell, and all the ways were darkened. 
F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 

HOW PEASANT-PROPRIETORS LIVE.* 
Lapy VeRNEY argues half her case exceedingly well, but 
she seems to be entirely unaware that it is only half her case. 
The substitution of peasant-proprietorship for landlordism as 
the general method of holding land, involves two results, not 
one—firstly, that the land shall belong to many small pro- 
prietors, instead of one large one ;_ and secondly, that the 
actual tillers of the soil shall also be its owners. Lady Verney, 
sincerely disliking both results, collects all the authorities 
against the former one, and succeeds in making out a strong 
case. It is not a perfect case, because she does not compare 
French or Italian peasant-proprietors with French or Italian 
great landlords, but with English great landlords, which 
isa little unfair. The English landlord is a singular being 
singularly placed, being, in fact, a capitalist indifferent to 
interest, if only he can, by a particular application of capital, 
at once ease his conscience and gratify his sense of dignity. 
The French, Italian, or Spanish landlord has other feelings, 
and will not waste capital on the soil at 2 per cent.; and con- 
sequently, as a matter of fact, agriculture on the great French, 
Italian, and Spanish estates is in a backward condition, quite 
as backward—vineyards excepted—as it is in any district 
cultivated in patches. The vast estates of the old Neapolitan 
Kingdom are, in particular, in an infamous condition, both 
as regards their produce and their people. Still, it is, 
we think, on the evidence, true that the large landlord on 
the Continent could, and the large landlord in England does, 
make the land produce more than an unorganised peasant- 
proprietary can do. It stands to reason that it must be so, if 
association is of any value; for the labourers under a landlord 
are working under intelligent eyes,—a co-operative system, 
though they may not themselves reap the benefit of it. The 
landlord has capital, can use machinery, and can carry out plans 
of invigation and drainage; while the peasant-proprietary 
cannot,—or rather, from want of confidence and organisation, 
does not. The landlord, too, can feed beasts better, can stand 
abad year more easily, and is more exempt from that necessity 
for saving which cramps the peasant-proprietary at every 
turn. It hardly needs Lady Verney’s figures, therefore, to 
show that the single capitalist can get more corn and more 
good grass out of the soil than his many-headed rival. We 
doubt some of her figures, especially as regards England ; 
but we do not doubt her general conclusion at all. Un- 
organised agriculture is wasteful agriculture; and agriculture 
conducted by owners of patches, all jealous of one another, 
all over-thrifty, and all hampered by poverty, is unorganised 
agriculture. So far, we have no dispute with our very 
lucid authoress, or only this, that she thinks the failure 
to combine on the part of peasants incurable. It has been so 
in France and Ireland, and it might be so in England; but it 
is not in the least a necessary consequence of the small 
culture ; and if it ever ceased to be a consequence in fact, land 
might be as productive under one system as the other, and 
the peasant-proprietary, taken in the aggregate, might be an 
ideal owner of the soil. 

We will, however, abandon that point, as it is the second 
result we desire to argue. Lady Verney thinks, evidently in 
perfect sincerity, that the labourers who become owners of 
patches are less happy and less civilised than they were as 
labourers. She says they work far too hard, and in especial 
work their women too hard; and that is usually true. Only, so 
far as itis true, she has no right to accuse peasants of laziness, 
as she does in several places, or of taking too many holidays, 
or of want of thrift. Those charges are incompatible, and 
cannot all be carried, even in different countries, to the 
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discredit of any system. Still, the peasant-proprietors do, 
as a rule, work too hard, and do put into the soil an amount 
of labour—the equivalent of capital—that it is not worth. 
Nothing can be more true; but then, as Lady Verney would 
readily acknowledge, so does the large landlord. The English 
capitalist who buys a large estate simply wastes his money. 
There is no worse investment in the world than English land 
in masses, except, indeed, French or Belgian land—and the 
man who buys it is deflecting capital from more profit- 
able uses. He is repaid, it is true, in position; but then, so 
is the peasant-proprietor, for it is Lady Verney’s first charge 
against him that he is for ever buying new patches, all for the 
“honour and glory”—her own words—of the thing. So did 
the late Duke of Buckingham until he ruined himself. In this 
particular, therefore, the landlord and the peasant-proprietor 
stand on the same level. Lady Verney, indeed, suggests that 
the peasant buys from ignorance, which, considering his 
enormous experience, is not very likely; or from knowing of 
no other investment, but that is certainly not true. A Jew 
broker in Throgmorton Street hardly understands investment 
better than the French peasantry, who hold the greater part 
of the National Debt, of the Railway Stocks, of all safe 
bonds, and of the Suez and Panama Canals to boot. It 
is on this habit of investment in paper securities that 
his Government relies in borrowing, and so does every 
speculator in France. If, therefore, the French peasant, 
being par excellence the small investor of the world, chooses 
to buy morsels of land, is it not at least likely that he under- 
stands his own business, and is repaid either in meal or malt ? 
Lady Verney says he is thrifty to madness and to the injury 
of civilisation, and then says he is wildly extravagant in 
buying land. How does that happen, unless he gains some- 
thing which he thinks worth the expense? We will endeavour 
to explain directly what it is he gains; but we have one further 
argument to discuss first. Lady Verney is never tedious, but 
she dwells, as she will acknowledge, greatly on the tendency 
of peasant-proprietorship towards excessive subdivision. She 
says the peasants divide constantly among their children, and 
by-and-by have not enough land to live on. This, she in- 
timates, is the result of all experience; but is it? She will 
think us very bold in asking for evidence, and evidence from 
France; but we do ask it, for this reason. If the land in 
France has for the last twenty years been subdivided and sub- 
divided till every peasant has a smaller patch, whose is the 
remainder of theland? The population has not increased, or in- 
creased almost imperceptibly, and in the towns, not the country. 
If everybody has less, where is the surplus gone? Have the 
richer peasants got it? If so, then there must be a large class 
in France whom peasant-proprietorship has decidedly enriched, 
and the argument as to its impoverishing tendency falls to 
pieces. Asa matter of fact, we believe that there are just as 
many proprietors in France as there ever were, and that Lady 
Verney is deceived by the system of morcellement which she 
so vigorously and so justly denounces. The peasants hold as 
much land as they did, but it is scattered in more minute 
patches, involving a frightful expenditure of energy through 
their separation. The flea has not only to cultivate his square 
on the quilt, but to spend half his strength in jumping 
from corner to corner of it. A worse system could not be, 
but it has no more to do with peasant-proprietorship than the 
fact that one English Duke votes in forty counties has to do 
with landlordism. The Communal or Cantonal Councils coula 
be invested with powers of “ consolidation,” if that is required 
—and no doubt it is required—just as easily as ‘they can be 
invested with powers of assessment, and after a brief struggle 
would be just as implicitly obeyed. Morcellement, ina country 
with a stationary population, is no result of the small culture, 
but of a peculiar law of inheritance, and of the detestable 
suspiciousness natural to French society, and exhibited by 
artisans who have no land quite as much as by peasants who 
have. 


We cannot discuss with Lady Verney the question of the 
comparative civilisation of English labourers and French 
peasants. It would take volumes, and even then leave the 
result uncertain, for no mortal man can tell how much of the 
good and bad qualities of a population are due to economic 
circumstances, and how much to creed, race, and outside 
instruction. We want to devote our remaining space to an 
answer to the question why a French, and still more a Belgian, 
peasant values land so much. It is because it gives him the 
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most valuable material thing on earth—security. Lady 
Verney and those who think with her do not realise what 
the position of a French agricultural labourer living on wages 
really is. He is never secure. He is a Celt in tempera- 
ment, if not race,—that is, he distrusts the future, dislikes 
the present, and detests his employer. He is, as regards 
himself, a pessimist to whose imagination all things are 
possible, who has only a relic of faith in Providence, and 
who has no Poor-Law. Grant that, as a labourer, he earns 
better wages than his patch would yield : he may be dismissed 
in a moment, and then what is he, always a married man, to 
do? Wander afield, in search of work, homeless and un- 
provided, with no dot for his daughter, he who holds that 
outside his own commune there is, if he has once settled, no 
home for him! He simply will not do it, but prefers any toil, 
or thrift, or penury to the risk. While his patch lasts, he can 
live, if only by eating its produce, and he has always shelter in 
his cottage; and he prefers that. Lady Verney says that in 
eating his own produce, the result of so much labour, he is 
eating dear food, is, in fact, wasting capital which might be 
better employed, and she is entirely right; but then, the 
man who buys Two-and-a Half per Cent. Consols “ because 
they are so safe,” is doing exactly the samething. The peasant 
has, indeed, the stronger motive, for while the investor with bad 
security has only a lowered income to fear, the labourer without 
land on the Continent dreads starvation in old age. So strongly 
do we believe that this, and not only “ honour and glory,” is the 
root of the “ land-hunger,” that we will, before we part company, 
say one word of comfort to Lady Verney. England will never 
be parcelled out like France, because its people will never be so 
timid. Before the English labourer starves on his patch, he 
will work for wages here, or face the unknown dangers of 
crossing the Atlantic. He has been bred under a Poor-Law, 
and it will be centuries before he thinks the French or Belgian 
or Tuscan life of sordidness and thrift a mode of life to be 
endured. He willnever buy land, as the Belgian does, to yield 
him 2 per cent. 





MR. SIMS REEVES AS A NOVELIST.* 
OF all living English singers, none has had a longer or more 
undeviatingly prosperous career than Mr. Sims Reeves. Next 
year he will have been half-a-century before the public—half- 
a-century of active service—and the number of interesting 
people he has met, and of interesting experiences he has gone 
through, might well have furnished the materials of a memoir 
of engrossing interest. He might have told us about his 
studies, and the principles which have guided him in those 
interpretations of Handel and Mendelssohn on which his fame 
chiefly rests. He could have told us, again, of the wonderful 
growth of the popular taste for good music, a growth to which 
Mr. Manns bore such significant testimony in his preface to a 
recent Crystal Palace programme-book. So much for what 
“might have been.” Toturn to actualities, we find that, out of 
a volume of 279 pages, printed ina large type, with a decorative 
border, and an ample margin, just 150 are occupied by fifteen 
short “sensation novels condensed,” the connection of which 
with the life of Mr. Reeves is often of the flimsiest kind. The 
book opens without preparation with the story of the 
murder of an Irish family by a lodge-keeper’s wife. Here Mr. 
Reeves is able to point to a personal link. “Not long ago I 
met the only survivor of that sanguinary night, now a happy 
mother, with a devoted husband, and not a few olive-branches. 
Of the culprit, Sarah Webb, it may be briefly stated that she 
was executed. Her husband was acquitted, and I afterwards 
discovered him in a theatre where he obtained occasional 
employment.” After a brief autobiographical interlude, Mr. 
Reeves lapses into the congenial domain of romance. Here is 
a specimen of his style :—‘ What is this I hear, unhallowed 
scoundrel !’ thundered the Bishop's voice, as striding suddenly 
forward, he stood between them ; ‘away with you, presumptuous 
rascal, before I punish your impertinence as it deserves.’” 
This is from the moving tale of the proud prelate and the 
poor bank clerk. Here, again, is the sketch of Lady Hunting- 
ford, the “ Political Vivien :’—‘ Lady Huntingford was ad- 
mitted by all to be the most accomplished equestrienne who 
ever ‘witched the world with noble horsemanship ’ in Rotten 
Row; and it was indeed a sight for gods and men to 
behold her ladyship’s classic form, attired in a fault- 
lessly fitting habit, when cantering along on her favourite 
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horse (a steed black as night) as he daintily shook th 
: : : e 
from his polished fetlocks : or when, in some moment of f 
caprice, giving loose rein to ‘ Roland,’ she vanished one 
distance with a speed like that of the ghostly rider in : 
weird old German ballad.” Here isa picturesque deser} - ; 
from “ Willard O’ Neill” of the hero’s father :-—« Except a 
his old enemy, the gout, took him in hand and all m4 
asserted its demoniacal existence, he seemed as to tem: J 
square man all round, if the paradox may be employed.” 3 
the most striking instance of Mr. Reeves’s faculty for an 
painting is to be found in the episode of the rescue of Willard 
by Norah Leslie and her dog. This ingenuous youth after 
vainly endeavouring to allure the spangled trout from th 
glassy surface of the River Lee, lay down to rest in a deh 
nook on the declivitous bank of that river (the epithets a 
Mr. Reeves’s). The sequel shall be told in his own words — 
* After a draught from his flask, he lighted the inevit, 

schaum, and sought solace in its soothing fumes: while ume. 
his head against a tree, he gazed abstractedly at the wake t 
hurrying onwards beneath. Thus idly weaving chaplets of faaey 
Willard O’Neill sank into a deep slumber, the circling kingfishy. 
went by unheeded, while the many-tinted waters swept peacefully 
along. Nothing broke the solitude of that calm scene. well 
indeed might its tranquillity soothe one suffering from the world’s 
cares and deceits. Suddenly, crash! crash! came Willard O'Neill 
through every obstacle on the bank, down which he was falling. 
over he went, vainly clutching at anything within reach, Th 
speed of his descent was so great that ere reaching the bottom 
some slight projection, which he struck against, acted as a lever 
and caused him to fall a considerable distance into the river, Hg 
sank, but rose to the surface immediately, struggling in vain 
against the strong current, till throwing up his arms he again 
disappeared. Rising for the third time, the drowning man beheld 
a dark object bounding down the bank: his fixed eyes feebly saw. 
though his ears no longer heard, and he knew it was a black 
retriever that had come to his rescue. Jumping in and swimming 
with the tide, the brave animal soon reached him, and as he sank 
once more, instinctively dived and again rose, drawing the lifeless 
form of Willard to the surface; but great as seemed the dog’s 
strength, he could not, of course, drag the body ashore, nor even 
support it long. Still the gallant creature struggled with the 
weight, holding with a firm grip to the collar of poor Willard’s 
coat; but the current was irresistible, and the odds against canine 
valour were deadly. ‘I’m coming, Nelson! don’t let go,’ crieda 
female voice in a high pitch of excitement; the faithful animal 
showed the white of its eye in an attempt to look round, but it 
never released that concentrated hold. Once, twice, and the cord 
with looped end, thrown by Norah Leslie, passed over the dog’s 
a and both he and his lifeless burden were drawn safely to the 
shore.” 
A student of natural history will not fail to notice the 
singular originality of the epithet “circling,” as applied to 
the flight of the kingfisher. It is as if one should speak of 
the lightning rapidity of the snail, the melodious note of the 
peacock, or the modesty of the operatic tenor. The little 
touch about the white of the retriever’s eye, again, shows how 
completely the narrator has realised to himself the whole 
scene. Duels in Epping Forest and rescues on “ Hampstead’s 
glorious heath,” astral doubles and vicious peers, dark comely 
young spinsters and amorous squires of sixteen stone— 
these are the materials out of which Mr. Reeves has woven 
his short but thrilling tales. Passages occur now and 
again which make it easy to understand the common mis- 
take made by so many writers in ascribing a Hibernian 
origin to “our great tenor.” For example, we read on p. 7, 
—Stimulated by further potations of whisky, womanhood 
was dead within her.” Is it not in one of Lefanuv’s Irish 
stories that one of the characters remarks,—“ That deadly 
sound is going on as lively as ever”? The names of the 
dramatis person# who figure in these novelettes are carefully 
chosen, so as to afford a clue to the character of their wearers. 
Thus, we have Stella L’Estrange, Laura Lovelace, Lord Fitz- 
Ordinary, Marie St. Louin, and Mary Malone. We have 
given specimens of Mr. Reeves’s method of handling the 
vernacular; but he launches out on occasion into both Latin 
and French, and talks of a belle ideal, a premier danseuse, 
and of the advantage of a suavitur in modo. 
The romances which form the chief attraction of this 
volume are, as we have hinted above, linked together by a few 
autobiographical hooks and eyes. “Throughout my career,” says 
Mr. Reeves on p. 134, “I have ever been reticent and thought- 
ful; unthinking men achieve no lasting success: they usually 
strive to emulate the sky-aspiring rocket, and, like it, retwm 
ignominiously to the mundane level.” It is presumably this 
quality of reticence which has restrained Mr. Reeves from 
telling us more about his professional brethren. But we glean 
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here and there a few items of information ;—as, for example, 
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e race of operatic tenors is extinct. ‘“ Of the numerous 
3 who have lately appeared at our two opera-houses, 
ad ig not one whom the public would go specially to hear, 
they go to hear the prima donnas, and as they went formerly 
to hear Signor Mario. Nor, indeed, has any really attractive 
tenor introduced himself to the world since the retirement of 
Signor Mario.” Mr. Reeves seems to have heard of a singer 
named Jean de Reszké, but his estimate of the merits of that 
really great artist, as well as those of Mr. Edward Lloyd, may 
he inferred from the paragraph we have quoted. His own 
merits, he remarks in another place, “have at times been 
jenied, or, at least, under-estimated,” but, on the whole, he 
admits that no singer has less cause to complain of a want 
of appreciation on the part of the public. To illustrate this 
appreciation, Mr. Sims Reeves has culled some of the choicest 
fowers of eulogy in prose and verse that have at different 
times appeared in the public Press and elsewhere. “In 
radiso non si canta meglio,” wrote Sir Michael Costa of Mr. 
Reeves’s performance in one of his works. “Mr. Sims Reeves 
electrified his hearers,” wrote a critic of the same performance, 
«every note was an ‘ Armstrong.” So much for the reticence 
of Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Such a book as this leads one to the conclusion that it is 
rash to expect a singer to be able to reveal in writing the 
secret of the almost magical power which he exercises over 
the hearts of men. At any rate, such expectations will be 
grievously disappointed by these memoirs. Their egotism 
would be intolerable if it were not so naive. But at best they 
do no more than constitute an addition to the annals of conceit. 


that th 





A PICTURESQUE VOYAGE.* 

“How would you like to go to the Caribbean Islands?” 

said an individual whom Mr. Paton mentions only as “ the 

Doctor,” to the author of the truly delightful book of travel 

before us. To be asked such a question just before noon, and 

to find one’s self actually en route for the original Cannibal 

Islands—the islands of Columbus’s discovery, whose “ King” 

lives with King Cole in perpetual memory—at four o’clock, 

was as prompt a proceeding as could be desired by the Young 

Rapid of A Cure for the Heartache himself. The steamship 

‘Barracouta’ sailed from New York on her five weeks’ voyage 

incold and storm, but in three days got into such glorious 

weather that the travellers had only to bask in sunshine and 
watch the beautiful seabirds, of whose ways and manners, 
after the crossing of “the river in the ocean” (Gulf Stream), 

Mr. Paton gives a charming account :— 

“When the stormy gulls forsook us,” he says, “we were taken 
under the protection of other seafowl, called by sailors ‘ bo’suns,’ 
from the fancied resemblance of their long tail-feathers to marlin- 
spikes, but known to landsmen as man-o’-war birds, of all winged 
creatures the most graceful, flying so easily, wafted with so little 
effort from wave to cloud that one is never tired of watching them, 
for ever circling and poising in mid-air. These attendant spirits 
accompanied us for days, until we reached the Caribbean Islands, 
and thence, when we were northward bound, escorted us back again 
to that place between the sea and sky where they had first taken 
us into their care and keeping.” 

The Americans, who do not bind themselves to our nomen- 
clature, call Caribbean that series among the West Indian 
islands which to the north includes the Virgin Islands, and to 
the south terminates with Trinidad: these were the formerly 
dimly-known specks in the vast space alluded to in the once 
familiar lines that related how— 

“Some got shot and some got hanged, and some, beyond the seas, 
Got scraped to death with oyster-shells among the Caribbees.” 
Mr. Paton is not too instructive, but has a pleasant way of 

letting us know exactly where we are in his company, which 

obviates the difficulty that a reader who starts from a foreign 

instead of a home port is likely to experience. He is a 

humorous, observant, and sympathetic traveller, and his 

pictures of places and people are delightfully vivid. Steaming 
past Anguilla, scene of the strange “ Wild Irish ” colonisation 
of two hundred years ago, St. Martin’s, with its grand coast- 
line, wide savannahs, and dense forests on the mountain- 
steeps; and passing between the majestic cones of Statia and 

Saba, the latter presenting a circular rampart of stupendous 

cliffs, the voyagers reach St. Christopher’s. But Saba, a 

strange solitude in the sea, arrests our attention :— 


“The island is inhabited by about two thousand settlers of Dutch 
ancestry who dwell high up above the sea in little settlements ; 
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the largest of them, 1,000 ft. above sea-level, is called the Bottom, 
for the reason that its houses cuddle together in the depths of a 
crater of an extinct volcano. The cliffs rise perpendicularly from 
the ocean, and access to the habitable part of this quaint colony is 
to be had only by climbing up a flight of eight hundred steps cut 
in the solid rock. The people of Saba are celebrated throughout 
the Caribbean Islands for the fishing-boats they build in a crater, 
—the oddest place imaginable for a shipyard. When the boats 
are ready to be launched, they are lowered down the overhanging 
precipices into the sea. There is no timber growing on the island, 
no beach from which to launch a boat when it is built, no harbour 
to shelter one when launched, and yet these Dutch West Indians 
profit by their trade of boat-building, and cruise all about the 
Caribbean Archipelago in the staunch, seaworthy craft they con- 
pa in the hollow of a crater on the top of their mountain- 
colony.” 


Where do these indomitable Dutch people get the timber ? 


“Rambles in St. Kitts” is the title of a pleasant chapter. 
Well may the Kittefonians be proud of the beauty and 
wonderful fertility of their island, of its seaside capital Basse- 
terre, with its great palms, banana, mango, ceiba, and 
plantain trees, and the luxuriant growths that turn the 
town into a tropical garden. “ Here are ferns in bewildering 
variety,” says the author, “roses and lilies, rare plants 
to be seen only in the greenhouses of grand domains or 
public gardens at the North, cactuses and orchids, delicate 
creepers and vines clinging to trunk and branch, hoar and 
venerable trees covered from root to the farthest end of their 
spreading boughs with parasites and air plants.” The sides of 
the houses are covered with vines and creepers, and wherever 
there is a morsel of earth to give foothold to the most delicate 
tendril, there will some graceful living green thing be found 
rejoicing in sunlight, dew, and rain. Seven days from mid- 
winter in New York to the glorious summer and gorgeous 
flora of St. Kitts! Only the interior of Antigua is fertile; 
the island was long ago entirely denuded of its primeval 
forests, and earthquakes are frequent there; fruits and 
sugar-canes are the chief produce ; humming-birds like winged 
jewels deck the scene; gaudy insects and darting lizards 
abound; the Maypole aloe shoots up to a height of thirty feet, 
crowned with yellow blossoms; the “ darkies” are fat and 
seemingly happy; kinder-hearted, more gracious folk than 
the West Indian people are not to be found by the traveller ; 
green turtle, cooked to perfection, is an every-day dish; and 
of the pines the writer writes almost too enthusiastically. 
“How delicious my experience of them!” he says, “ how 
tantalising the craving for their rich flavour, their delicate 
fragrance, that haunts the memories of my visit to Antigua!” 
He gives an interesting description of a sugar-factory, and tells 
us that in every Caribbean town which he visited he found a 
conveniently placed, well-appointed, well-stocked library of 
carefully selected books. Judging from the sketch given in 
these pages, the history of the Island of Antigua is by no 
means dry reading, especially that part of it which relates to 
the “ precious rascal” whom the Duke of Marlborough was 
the means of letting loose upon the people in the person of his 
aide-de-camp, Daniel Park. Antigua has not been altogether 
happy in her Governors; if Park was a dangerous villain, 
Lord Lavington was a pompous fool. The latter 

“would not upon any occasion receive a letter or parcel 
from the hands of a black or coloured man; and in order to guard 
against such horrible defilement, he had a golden instrument 
wrought something like a pair of sugar-tongs, in which to hold the 
presented article. He would not allow his blacks to wear shoes or 
stockings; his footmen used to stand behind his carriage with 
their naked legs shining from the butter with which, by his 
Excellency’s orders, they were daily compelled to anoint them.” 

The picture of the sea-life is very attractive; the kindly 
humour of the author shines in this, and in perfect harmony with 
him we sail on to Dominica, the Isle of the Sabbath, the grandest 
and most magnificent of all the Caribbees, many of whose peaks 
and pinnacles attain a height of 3,000ft. or 4,000ft., with 
Diablotin, the highest mountain in the Windwards, in its midst, 
lifting its head more than a mile above the sea. Mr. Paton 
thinks with Mr. Anthony Trollope, that Dominica is by far 
the most picturesque of all the islands; its dark, irregular 
mass of lofty mountains rises abruptly from the ocean, and 
its rugged grandeur is softened by the mantle of green that 
everywhere covers its surface from the sea margin to the 
topmost heights. The Isle of the Sabbath had a special 
fascination for the imagination of the writer, and he succeeds 
admirably in imparting its charm to the reader, as he tells of 
the wondrous beauty and variety, the rapid growth, the equally 





rapid decay, the sublime Alpine scenery, the glorious colouring, 
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the ever-shifting skies, the red-tinged waters, the ptre air, 
the impenetrable forests, the hillsides which have resisted axe 
and ploughshare, remaining unbroken wilderness, and the mere 
fringe of cultivation, which, nevertheless, suffices, so rich is the 
product in woods and spices; and revives the legends of the 
Carib people, their struggle for liberty, their mad fight for 
existence. It was a bad day for the natives of that beautiful 
gem of ocean, when, on Sunday, November 3rd, 1493, Columbus 
discovered it, and called it by the desecrated name of the 
Sabbath; the process of civilisation has never been more 
barbarously carried on than in the case of the Caribs, by 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and Englishmen in suc- 
cession. “There remains of the ancient possessors of these 
islands,” says Mr. Paton, “but a handful on Dominica, and a 
wretched band of half-breeds (half Carib, half runaway-slave) 
on the island of St. Vincent.” The “handful” on Dominica are 
not unhappy; their place of refuge is almost inaccessible ; the 
men hunt a little, and do as little work as possible, helping the 
women to make baskets of a peculiar grass, so closely woven 
that they will hold water. Their town, Salibia, is seldom 
visited by white people. The lot of the “darkies” in the 
cultivated parts of the island would seem paradisaical to our 
misérables. “Food is abundant, living is cheap, the island is 
not overcrowded; no one need go hungry at any time of the 
year,—no one, at least, who will walk into the woods, where are 
wild fruits and vegetables to be had at no more trouble to the 
would-be eater than to put forth his hand and pluck.” The 
writer declares himself unable to record his sense of “the 
indescribable glory of Martinique,” but gives a charming 
description of St. Pierre and Port Royal, beautifully illus- 
trated, as, indeed, the whole book is. A sketch of the humble 
cottage in which Joséphine Tascher de la Pagerie was born 
(the great house of the family having been burned down just 
before), is very interesting. He says of the Empress, whom he 
describes as “this unfortunate lady,” that she was mindful of 
the land of her birth. “It was due to the good use she made 
of whatever influence she may have had over the Emperor, 
that her own people had ‘joy and gladness, a feast, and a 
good day’ all the time of her glory. They were not forgetful 
of her goodness when she was past interceding for them, as 
witness a statue they erected to her dear memory in Fort de 
France, where it looks down benignly upon the market-place 
until this day.” Barbadoes—(known as “ Bimshire,” and Bar- 
badians as “ Bims,” nobody can tell why)—is not interesting 
as the other islands are, although the author takes us for a 
pleasant walk in Bridgetown; nor do we care so very much 
for Demerara, not even though the wonderful Victoria regia lily 
grows in hundreds in the ditches. And now, we have no more 
space in which to follow this picturesque voyage, in the 
company of so sympathetic and appreciative a traveller; but 
can only recommend all who love such glimpses of the beautiful 
world, to go with him to Trinidad, to the Hindoo town of San 
Fernando—its coolie population afford a most curious and 
interesting study, and the portrait-illustrations are remarkably 
fine—to mark well his record of the Hindoo and African 
increase, and the decline of the white population: to go on 
to Grenada, and learn about its wonderful fruits, and its 
strange history; to St. Lucia, with its incomparably beautiful 
coast, its fish of many colours, its record of Carib wars, the 
struggle for its possession between France and England,—a 
century and a half of warfare—its memories of Rodney and Sir 
John Moore, its wonderful Sulphur Mountain, its exquisite tree- 
shaded beach. There is much more than all these to follow 
through the pages of Mr. Paton’s charming book, which is 
written with spirit, taste, and refinement of a rare kind. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN TRANSLATION.* 
WHETHER Virgil’s ideas and feelings are not really in most 
respects more modern, for example about man and Nature, than 
most even of our Elizabethan poets,—and assuredly there was 
nothing in him of that artificial love of conceits which affected 
so many of them, and which occasionally comes out in a very 
marked way even in Shakespeare,—may, we think, fairly 
be questioned. And that is the only doubt which touches 
the essence of this very refined and scholarly experiment 
in translation, one which no lover of Virgil can study without 
pleasure and genuine admiration for the labour it has 
obviously cost, and the taste and skill which it exhibits. 





* The First Book of the Zneid: an Bssayin Translation, By “ Deita.’’ Oxford: 
J.R, Blackwell, London: Simpkin and Marshall, 


Thereis an advantage, of course, when dealing with go aia: 
religious a poem as the Aineid, in going back to the y 
ology of the best English known to our lan Phra 

* ‘“ ” ° guage, the i 
of our Bible. But“ Delta ” goes back a little further than 
and we cannot but regret that he does. “Bale,” for exam ta, 
the sense of mischief, and “hight” (for “called”) ang « a lei 
and “alack,” and “opes” for “opens,” and « sbeagate 
“‘ guesting folk,” are expressions unknown to the Bible 
belong distinctly to a habit of English speech that is rather “ 
to Spenser’s than even to Shakespeare’s. Not that the 
such words as these is common in “ Delta’s ” translation ne 4 
contrary, it is decidedly nearer to the English of our Biblethe 
to any earlier form of English; but we could wish that in des} 
with a poet of so civilised an age as Virgil, and One whose 
delicate and yet sonorous imaginativeness, tendern 
pathos, remind us more of Tennyson than of any of the Eliza 
bethans, “Delta” had suppressed anything like archaig,. 
which take us back beyond the Biblical standard, 3 ' 
when we have passed this criticism upon his experiment: 
prose translation, we have passed the only general stricture i 
which this very scholarly effort seems to us to be liable, Th 
beauty of the rhythm makes poetry of his prose, and he i 
generally extremely happy in the most characteristic Passages 
—the passages which remind us that Virgil was Writing , 
poem intended to be at once religious and patriotic, ag wel] a 
one full of stately emotion and refined insight into hans 
nature. For example :— - 

“Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem.” 

“Such was the toil to found the Roman race.” 
(Would not “So great the toil to found the Roman race” be 
a shade closer to the original, and equally dignified?) 0, 
again :— ; 

“ Aspera tum positis mitescent secula bellis ; 

Cana Fides, et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus, 

Jura dabunt; dire ferro et compagibus arctis 

Claudentur belli porte ; Furor impius intus, 

Seva sedens super arma, et centum vinctus ahenis 

Post tergum nodis, fremet horridus ore cruento,” 

“Then wars shall cease, and gentle grow the savage times; hoar 
Truth and Vesta, Remus and Quirinus, brothers at one, shall issue 
their decrees ; war's gates all grim with iron close-compact shall 
closéd be; within, unnatural Frenzy throned on cruel arms, his 
hands lashed back with hundred knots of bronze, shall hideous 
howl with gory mouth.” 

That, we venture to think, could hardly be surpassed in 
either strength or literalness. Again :— 
« Dixit et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosieque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere : pedes vestis defluxit ad imos; 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea.” 

“She spake and turned to go; when lo! a sudden glory flushed 

her rosy neck, and from her head the ambrosial locks exhaled the 
fragrance of divinity; down even to her feet her raiment flowed, 
and all confest the very goddess trode.” 
Or take the magnificent passage in which Afneas and Achates 
discover the pictured wars in which they had taken part on 
the temple walls of Carthage. It is so long that we will 
not quote the original. Indeed, our readers will already have 
seen how careful the anonymous translator is to keep close to 
his text :— 

«For, as he stands beneath the mighty fane, waiting the queen, 
and scans each detail o’er, and marvels af the city’s thrift, the 
rival craftsmen’s skill, and all the labour of their work, he sees the 
long series of the fights round Troy, battles already blazed of fame 
the round world o’er, the sons of Atreus, Priam, and Achilles 
foeman fell to both. Sudden he stops, and tearful cries,—‘ Achates, 
what place, what spot is left on earth that is not filled with 
our hard case? Lo Priam yon! Here, even here, worth finds 
its meed, plight tears, and hearts are touched by things which are 
of men. Dismiss thy fears! this our renown shall something safe 
guard thee.’ Thus he; and on the empty picture feasts his soul, 
sighing full oft and deep, and with a streaming flood bewets his 
cheek. For this he saw, how in the fray round Pergamum they 
were aflight, here Greeks stressed by the flower of Troy, yonder 
the Phrygians, as Achilles of the crested helm made onslaught 
with his car; and hard by these with tearful eyes he recognises 
Rhesus’ tents with canvas as the snow; them, in first sleep betrayed, 
Tydeus’ ensanguined son was ravaging with wide spread carnage, 
and the fiery steeds he drave off to his camp, or ere they should 
have tasted pasturage of Troy, or drunk of Xanthus’ flood. Else 
where the flying Troilus, reft of his arms, no match poor boy 12 
conflict with Achilles! is hurried by his steeds, and from his 
empty chariot hangs with face upturned ;—yet still he grasps the 
reins ;—his neck, his locks, are draggling on the ground, his spea!, 
reversed, is scribbling in the dust.” 

The last words are a very happy translation of versé pulvis 
inscribitur hastid. Or take the gratitude of Amneas to Dido, 





gratitude which was to be so soon transformed into its 
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posite by the irony with which the poet humbly imitated 
0) 
the irony of fate :— i a 
«Di tibi, si qua pios respectant numina, S81 quid 
Usquam justitia est et mens sibi conscia recti, 
Premia digna ferant. Que te tam leta tulerunt 
Secula? Qui tanti talem genuere parentes ? 
In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbree 
Lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet ; 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudes manebunt 
Que me cunque vocant terre.” 
—if aught there be divine that hath regard unto 
here be where equity, where conscious rectitude 
-aught,—regard thee worthily. Say, what the age that had joy 
= pirth ? and who the mighty ones that gendered such a 
poe While that the rivers run unto the seas, while that the 
child « move within the hollows of the hills, while that the pole 
— pasture to the stars, aye shall thy glory and thy name and 
fme endure, whatso the lands that summon me. 

If “Delta” would obliterate the archaisms which carry us 
back to the older English,—it would not materially alter the 
general effect of his experiment, and to our mind would greatly 
improve it,—and would then pursue his work, he might, we 
think, give us the best equivalent of the Aneid in poetic prose 
which we have in the language. In any case, this is a very 
dignified, scholarly, and attractive version, and in rhythm it 


hardly ever disappoints us. 


“May heaven, 
the just, if spot t 





TRANSYLVANIA.* 
We cannot suppose that the Colonel of Austrian hussars 
whose wife has won such applause from English readers as 
the author of Reata, would be otherwise than gratified at her 
actual name being placed on the title-page of her books, to 
the great relief of the reviewer, who can refer to the writer of 
these charming volumes neither as Miss nor Madam. This, 
however, is not the only nor the main difficulty he encounters 
in the execution of his task, for as a record of observation, as 
a picturesque portrayal of a curious jumble of races, and as a 
vivid narrative of personal experiences, the present work alike 
merits a consideration of which space does not admit in 
adequate measure from any one of the above-mentioned points 
of view. With the fidelity of a photograph it combines the 
breadth and colouring of a picture limned by a dexterous 
pencil, in which the lights are not too high nor the shadows too 
dark, and of which the elements are as varied as their combina- 
tioniscuriously unique. In fine, we commend the book heartily 
to readers of all tastes, and especially to such as love to know 
how their kind win through life in the out-of-the-way corners 
of the earth. For Transylvania is an almost “unbeaten 
track.” It lies on the way nowhere. It is neither a Northern 
nor a Southern, nor an Eastern nor a Western country ; but, 
ensconced in the south-eastern angle of the great Carpathian 
chain, turns its back upon the Turk and the Slav, and looks 
hopefully towards the freedom of the North and West. Its 
population is a singular mixture of nondescript Wallachs, 
Aryan Teutons, Turanian Huns, Semitic stragglers, and 
Hindoo nomads, who have existed side by side for ten centuries 
without the least approach to fusion. It seems to have been 
a refuge for the waifs and strays of the vast hordes that 
in the earlier centuries of our era tramped ceaselessly 
westwards from unknown Asiatic tracts, to prey upon the 
dying Empire of Rome. The battle-ground of races, it 
has hardly any history of its own, and a constant strife of 
tongues, customs, and faiths has allowed no play for the 
evolutionary forces that might have gradually welded into a 
nation the discordant elements of its post-Roman population. 
Wallachs, or, as they much prefer to call themselves, Rou- 
uanians, form the bulk of the population, counting some 
twelve hundred thousand out of rather more than two million 
heads. Who these Roumanians are is one of the enigmas of 
ethnology. That very little Dacian blood runs in their veins, 
we may be pretty sure. They speak a dialect of Latin; but 
so do the French, who are Celts, and the North Italians, 
who are Celto-Goths. The Roman colonies planted by the 
Emperors consisted in large measure of Thracians, Greeks, 
and Tlyrians, rather than Italians, who, under the Roman 
eagles, had adopted the language of Rome, and whose 
features still may be traced in the classical traits not 
‘mcommon among Rouman folk. For the rest, Goths, Bulgars, 
Avars, Huns, and Turks have successively swept over the land, 
and, no doubt, added to the complexity of the strain. It is 
for the Roumanians that the author reserves her warmest 


x ” ze Land Beyond the Forest. By E. Gerard. With Maps and Illustrations. 
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sympathy, seeing in their union with their brethren beyond 
the Carpathians, in whom their gifted Queen has raised the 
national sentiment to an unexampled height, the possibility of 
a strong and noble people, who might do much towards 
achieving a satisfactory settlement of the great Eastern 
Question. An incident at Hermanstadt, of which the author 
was an eye-witness, displayed the national yearnings of the 
Transylvanian Roumanians in a striking manner. The 
Austrian commandant had ordered the band to play in 
honour of two Roumanian Generals who were in the town 
on frontier business. A few soldiers, passing by, stopped 
to stare at the foreign uniforms. They were joined by 
others, and in a short time a hundred of them were gazing 
intently at the two Generals. The soldiers were all recruits 
from Roumanian villages, and the expression of longing 
sympathy which their countenances displayed was not to 
be mistaken,—to the ill-concealed annoyance of the Austrian 
officers, and the scarcely veiled delight of their Roumanian 
guests. Nevertheless, whatever they may be in posse, in esse 
the Roumanians do not seem particularly attractive. They 
are shifty and revengeful, and appear to possess most of the 
bad, and to lack most of the good qualities of a barbarous 
folk. They are ferocious but not brave, superstitious but 
destitute of religion; indeed, their only merits seem to be a 
strong feeling of nationality and a plasticity of intellect that 
may render their civilisation a comparatively easy task under 
a firm government. They possess, too, a strong faculty of 
poetic expression. Of the innumerable ballads which form the 
stock-in-trade of the wandering cantari, collections have been. 
recently made by Alexandri and Torceanu; and to judge by 
the specimens translated by the author into melodious rhymed 
trochaics, these folk-songs are of no mean order, though of 
too diffuse a character to lend themselves readily to quotation. 

Far more attractive than the Roumanians, however, we find 
the Tziganes, or gipsies, whom the Magyars, masterful people 
though they are, have always treated with an indulgence these 
poor vagrants have experienced at the hands of no other race. 
In Hungary they number about 150,000, more than half of 
whom are to be found in Transylvania. Outside of Christianity, 
they are held in contempt by the Roumanians, who, where 
they could, kept them in bondage up to a quite recent 
period. The author cites a Bucharest advertisement of 1845 
offering for sale two hundred gipsy families, by batches of 
five families at a time,—with handsome discount to large pur- 
chasers. There must be some inherent virtus in a people that, 
like the Jews, have kept themselves racially pure for so many 
centuries in the midst of a hostile environment. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Hungarian gipsy is his 
wonderful talent for music, the only art his wondering habits 
have permitted him to exercise, rather than to study, for he 
has no scientific knowledge of music; it is with him an 
instinct, an inspiration. Music is his natural language, and 
when he speaks in it—to quote one author—he “ gives forth 
everything that is secretly lurking within him,—fierce anger, 
childish wailings, presumptuous exaltation, brooding melan- 
choly, and passionate despair; and at such times, as a Hun- 
garian writer has said, one could readily believe in his power of 
drawing down the angels from heaven into hell!” Yet no 
such musical power has ever shown itself among those 
Eastern Aryans of whom the Tziganes are an outcast off- 
shoot, and it is difficult to understand how they can have 
acquired it from their European surroundings. We must 
suppose the faculty to have been latent in them, and to have 
worked out its manifestation under the favourable conditions 
of Magyar rule. Whatever contempt the proud Magyars may 
feel for the races subject to their domination, they are the 
slaves of the Tzigane musician :— 

“Under the sway of gipsy music a Hungarian is capable of 
flinging about his money with reckless extravagance,—fifty, a 
hundred, a thousand florins and more being often given for the 
performance of a single melody. Sometimes a gentleman will 
stick a large banknote behind his ear, while the Tzigane proceeds 
to play his favourite tune, drawing nearer and nearer till he is 
almost touching, pouring the melody straight into the upturned. 
ear of the enraptured auditor, dropping out the notes as though 
the music were some exquisitely flavoured liquid flattering the 
palate of this super-refined gourmet, who, with half-closed eyes 
expressive of perfect beatitude, entirely abandons himself to the 
delicious ecstasy.” 

In ‘this land of ethnological surprises, one is hardly 
astonished at the existence of a compact body of some two 
hundred thousand “Saxons” in the midst of the incongruous 
medley of races. Their capital is Hermanstadt—Nagy-Szebex 
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in Hungarian, Sibiin in Roumanian, for even place-names are 
polyglot in Transylvania—near the Roumanian frontier, where 
the author arrived on the day the townsmen were com- 
memorating the founding of the city by their ancestors seven 
hundred years before. Why or whence these Teutons wan- 
dered so far eastwards, it is not easy to say; as good a tradition 
as any other has it that they were the lost children of Hameln, 
who followed the famous piper, and after a long journey by 
underground passages, emerged from a cavern known as the 
Alnéscher Hohle, in the North-East of Transylvania. A very 
unattractive account is given of these people, who are described 
as having all the self-regarding, and no altruistic, qualities, 
and as being as ugly physically as they are repulsive morally. 
A singular instance of the pertinacity of their feeling of race 
was afforded in 1848, when the villagers of Szass Lona, 
German by descent, but who, isolated in the midst of a 
Magyar population, spoke only Hungarian, rose to a man in 
rebellion against the Buda-Pesth government. It is indeed 
wonderful that these Saxons maintain their language any- 
where, for Hungarian is the only official language, and 
is compulsory in every school. Boys must havea hard time 
of it in Austria,—the author’s sons had to learn Polish, 
English, German, French, Greek, Latin, and Hungarian, and 
their mother considers them lucky in having escaped Bohemian, 
Slavonian, Ruthenian, and Italian. Austrian boys ought to 
be provided with Magliabechian minds. 

Of the Szekels, who pride themselves on their direct descent 
from the Huns of Attila, and of the Armenians, who seem to 
replace the Jews in Transylvania, a most interesting description 
is given in these fascinating volumes, which are, besides, 
a very mine of folk-lore, traditions, and customs. Some of 
the latter are strange enough, even among the unimaginative 
Saxons. One of the chief presents offered by a Saxon bride 
to her groom is a shirt, which he only wears twice, on his 
wedding-day and as his shroud. The Réssel-tanz, or Horse- 
dance, forming part of the wedding programme, is a survival 
from the days of Thor and Loki; and the form of capture is 
preserved in a curious counterfeit struggle for the bride’s 
maiden head-dress. In fact, the Teutons, though Lutherans, 
still practise many pagan ceremonies; the Roumanians, who 
are Greek Christians after a way of their own, practise many 
more, and, besides, keep up a singular system of castes. One 
of their customs, now becoming extinct, is the annual maiden 
market, held on the summit of the Gaina Mountain on June 
29th, where the marriageable girls of the surrounding district 
assemble to be courted, taking their trousseawe and dowries 
with them, and accompanied by their relations. Formerly 
the business was a reality, but now the couples are assorted 
beforehand. Each fiancée, on her return home, in passing 
through a certain village, offers, or at least offered, a kiss to 
any one she might meet. To refuse the embrace was an insult, 
and it was repaid by a present in coin,—or perhaps only 
in kind. As Hermanstadt is the Saxon centre, so Klausen- 
berg and Kronstadt are the Hungarian and Roumanian 
centres respectively. Of society in all three a lively account 
is given; and it is clear that ‘the life of an Austrian officer’s 
wife is not without its pleasures. Home-rule in Hungary 
means Magyar ascendency, and to be a real Home-rule it would 
have to be supplemented by a whole series of Home-rule 
systems. Hungarian domination has, no doubt, its disadvan- 
tages, but it would be difficult under existing circumstances 
to find an adequate substitute for it. 

Among the curios of Transylvania are the Saxon fortified 
churches which were used as places of refuge, and also as 
storehouses, during the long centuries when the land was the 
frontier of Christendom against Turk and Tartar. One of the 
many illustrations which add interest to these volumes, repre- 
sents one of these clerical fortresses. The Tartar has become 
a myth, the Turk can hardly hold his own; but the villages | 
still take an odd pride in filling their churches with unneeded 
stores, rivalling each other in the quantity thus hoarded up, 
often for so long a time that the provisions—bacon, flour, 
grain, &e.—become mouldy and unfit for use. 





ASSYRIA AND TURKEY.* 


WE have bracketed together these two volumes belonging to 
the admirable “Story of the Nations” series, partly because 











* “The Story of the Nations :”—(1.) Assyria, from the Rise of the Empure to 
the Fall of Ninevch. By Zénaide A. Ragozin—(2.) Turkey. By Stanley Lane- 
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each is a tolerably familiar and essential]. ence 
told by an expert, and can therefore be aaa mic 
still more because there is a resemblance between * 
nations which the volumes treat of that can be felt a 
than defined. Is not the modern Turkey the counte rather 
the ancient Asshur, or as near a counterpart ag histnepal af 
expected to give us? M. Ragozin, in explaining, in “ar 
chapter, the causes of the fall of Assyria, lays great empho.: 
on the fact that there “ must have been comparatively foy 
Assyrians left in Assyria, except in the army, in offi 
around the person of the King;” that while crowds of ane 
were transported into distant provinces of the Empire, to be ves 
or be absorbed in the original population, masses of fore; 
were settled in the mother-country, “a constant wah 
element of discontent, hatred, and, no doubt, of treasonab| 
practices ;” and that, therefore, “it stands to reason that a 
the invasions began, there was no defence but Within th 
walled and fortified cities, and even in these treason must Pn 
been rife.” The “masses of foreigners” who vex Turkey to, 
day are certainly not “foreigners” in the sense in which 
were the Elamite families that Asshurbanipal transported to 
Assyria. Ethnologically speaking, it is the Turk and not the 
Christian that is the “foreigner” in European Turkey. Iti 
pressure from without, moreover, rather than treachery within 
which has reduced the Ottoman territory in Europe hen 
230,000 square miles, with a population of nearly twenty millions, 
to 66,000 square miles, with four and a half millions, But 
the result is practically the same; the Turk is being cop. 
fined, like the Assyrian, to his walled cities, and even ther 
he exists essentially on sufferance. “ Asiatic Turkey under 
the egis of England’s mysterious ‘ protectorate’ may,” says Mr, 
Stanley Lane-Poole, “ still enjoy its ancient barbaric existence, 
menaced perhaps by Russians in the north-east, by canals in 
the south, and by advancing civilisation everywhere; but in 
Europe the Turk will mount guard over the Bosphorus, and 
sit in the seat of the Cawsars only so long as Europe requires 
him there.” 


M. Ragozin’s volume on Assyria may be described as the 
romance of modern Assyriology, though it does not follow 
that it is not also the romance of that truth which is 
stranger than fiction. That is to say, but for the labours 
of Assyriology there would have been no materials of a 
trustworthy nature for this book, outside the pages of the 
Bible. Thus, in particular, there could not have been written 
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the chapter on Sargon, the remarkable King in whose reign 
the second Assyrian Empire attained its height, who made 
that Empire a thoroughly centralised despotism of the Russian 
sort, and who was probably even a greater politician than his 
successor, Sennacherib, although it was reserved for the latter 
to win, and—which is much more important—to give to pos. 
terity a Homeric description of, the Battle of Khaluli (about 69 
B.C.) gained over Elam and Babylon. And yet M. Ragozin has 
to describe Sargon as “the King who, by some inconceivable 
freak of chance, had dropped out of history as completely 
as if he had never existed; whose name was known from 
a single mention of it in Isaiah’s allusion to the war against 
Ashdod, whose halls, laid open by Botta, were the first 
Assyrian halls ever entered by a modern’s foot ; and whose 
restoration to his proper place in the annals of mankind, we 
owe entirely to the labours of Assyriology.” But if M. 
Ragozin’s book be the romance of Assyriology (by-the-way, he 
does not seem to concern himself much about recent attacks 
which have been made upon the authenticity of the Moabite 
Stone), it is an eminently readable romance. In no other 
book, in all probability, do the Assyrian monarchs, such as 
the Shalmanesers, Sargon, Sennacherib, the first and the 
second Tiglath-Pileser, stand forth as such eminently real 
persons. Assyria would not have fallen at the time she did, 
had she been content with the boundaries which were attained 
for her by the first Tiglath-Pileser. At that time, according to 
Rawlinson, whose views are endorsed by M. Ragozin, “ her area 
was probably not less than 75,000 square miles, which is beyond 
that of the German provinces of Prussia or Austria, more 
than double that of Portugal, and not much below that 
of Great Britain. She would thus, from her mere size, 
be calculated to play an important part in history; and 
the more so as, during the period of her greatness, scarcely 
any nation with which she came into contact possessed 
nearly so extensive a territory.” Assyria had always to fight 
against coalitions, and it was before an alliance between 
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— 4 Babylonians that Nineveh fell in 606 B.C. But 
bler of her monarchs had always been able to defeat 

the : and it is permissible to believe—or, at all events, to 
Ce are—that, had the weaker of them been content to 
in the steps of the abler, and to consolidate the 

ple territory of Tiglath-Pileser, the fall of Asshur 
qoald neither have been so sudden nor so complete as it was. 
we leave M. Ragozin’s fascinating book, we must express 
hearty commendation of the chapters in which he treats of 
yes art, which attained its zenith in the time of the 
enerally known—and generally libelled—as Sar- 


follow 


Heinrich Hoffman. 
pictures, beginning with the Annunciation and ending with the 
post-Resurrection appearance of Jesus to Mary, are somewhat in 


a reproduction on a smaller scale of the illustrations published in 
1862. 


Come unto Me: Twelve Pictures from the Life of the Lord. By 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—These twelve 


the style of Overbeck. The tendency of religious art in later 
days has been to something more realistic; but if these drawings 
are conventional, they have certainly both grace and reverence. 
Each picture is accompanied by passages from Scripture, and 
poetical extracts from well-known writers. 


h - 
pec and of such subjects as “The Neighbours of Nuremberg. By Henry W. Longfellow. Illustrated with 28 
a a “The Religion of Canaan.” Photographs. Illuminated and arranged by Mary E. and Anne 
Asshur an ; Comegys. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Our readers will remember 


Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s volume on Turkey is au interesting 
one, but in his preface he makes a remark which suggests the 
ibility of his writing a still more valuable work. Starting 
with the proposition that, in spite of Von Hammer’s Geschichte 
dos Osmanischen Reiches, “ the history of Turkey has yet to be 
written,” he says that “a Turkish scholar, possessed of a sense of 
literary form, who would take the Austrian’s facts, collate them 
with the native annalists and historiographers, and present 
them with all the advantages of skilful arrangement and charm 
of style, would render a real service to historical literature.” 
Why should not this service be rendered by the biographer 
of Stratford Canning himself ? He says that all he has 
attempted is “to draw the main outlines of Turkish history in 
bold strokes,” and we are far indeed from denying the value, 
aecuracy, or compactness of this volume. The chapters, 
moreover, on such special subjects as “Ottoman Literature,” 
“Qttoman Administration,” and “Stambol” (from the topo- 
graphic and social points of view), are all that need be desired. 
But somehow, when reading Mr. Lane-Poole’s account of the 
conflict between Timour and Bayezid, of the Fall of Constanti- 
nople, of the Battle of Lepanto, and of the siege of Vienna, we 
have longed for genuinely “bold strokes” of the kind with 
which Gibbon and Macaulay have made us familiar. But 
he is a painstaking historian, and when he has a piece of 
direct narrative to work through, such as the story of 
the conquest of Egypt or of the rise of Russia, he does 
himself and it full justice. When, too, he has to deal 
with an incident that he takes a special interest in—such 
as that of “ Prince Jem,” the unfortunate brother of 
Bayezid II, who was badly treated by the Knights of 
Rhodes, and was probably poisoned by Alexander Borgia— 
Mr. Lane-Poole is something more than merely interesting and 
accurate. Admitting the indisposition of the “Sick Man,” he is 
too cautious to prescribe for him, or even to predict his death at 
the hands of Russia. But he declares that “the Turks have 
never been honestly beaten in the present century,” and dwells 
on “the splendid material of which the Ottoman rank and file 
is composed.” We should say, therefore, that Mr. Lane-Poole 
would not greatly object—in the interests of Europe—were a 
great patriot to appear in Turkey who should “lead the 
nation back to paths of valour and righteousness,” and inflict 
a severe defeat or series of defeats on Russia. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
<> 
GIFT-BOOKS, 

We have received a handsome edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
By John Bunyan. (S. W. Partridge and Co.)—The paper and 
printing are good, and the numerous illustrations (there are sixty- 
two in all) satisfactory. Altogether, the volume would make a 
suitable present. Dr. W. Landels writes an introduction which will 
hardly add much to the reader’s knowledge of the author, or his 
appreciation of the book. What can Dr. Landels mean when he says 
that “ the long and painful journey which Christian makes with his 
burden before he finds relief at the Cross, though it accords with 
fact often, is somewhat at variance with Scripture”? Does he 
mean that Scripture prescribes a normal process of conversion 
with which “fact,” which means, we presume, experience, often 
does not accord ? 

The Songs and Sonnets of Shakespeare. Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The Sonnets are represented 
by three or four examples only, and, indeed, these do not lend 
themselves so readily to illustrations as do the Songs. Of the 
latter we have as many as twenty specimens; and the subjects, 
such as Autolycus displaying his wares to the Bohemian peasants, 
and the military carousers in “And let me the cannikin clink !” 


Longfellow’s poem beginning :— 
“In the valley of the Degnitz, where across broad meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg the ancient stands.” 


It was a happy idea to illustrate this by photogravures reproduced 
from photographs of the actual locality. This, it is true, is not 
exactly the kind of art that we prefer; but then, as a historical 
record it is invaluable. Nuremberg, though little changed at 
present, must go the way of all other things, and it is well to 
have this convenient representation of its actual aspect to-day. 
Among the illustrations are the portraits of Albert Diirer and 
Hans Sachs, and two of Diirer’s drawings, “‘ Charlemagne” and 
“ Melancolia.” The book is further adorned with a number of 
illuminated initials. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish. By Longfellow. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This is a handsome quarto, the paper, print, and illus- 
tration being all that could be desired,—one of the sumptuous 
volumes which used to be more abundant in the Christmas 
publishing season of the past than they are now. The chief of the 
illustrations are the full-page pictures, designed by Mr. F. T. 
Merill, and executed in a kind of mezzotint. These are well drawn 
and otherwise effective. Then there are etchings and engravings, 
including a variety of subjects, not the least interesting being some 
that illustrate in the proper sense of the word, portraits, for 
instance, fac-similes of hand-writing, representations of muskets, 
swords, kc. The quality is good, and the quantity sufficient. 
Altogether, the volume is well got-up. The introductory note is 
interesting, as giving the literary history of the poem. Long- 
fellow’s first idea was a drama, and he actually wrote a scene. 
Beyond this he does not seem to have gone. Other work called 
for hisattention. Then we find him writing,—‘ To-day I set to 
work on ‘ Priscilla,’ tobe a kind of Puritan pastoral.” This is under 
date December 2nd, 1857. On March 1st in the following year, he 
changes the name to that which it now bears. On March 16th, 
he writes a whole canto (the eighth). This consists of 101 
lines. We may venture to think that this was a little too 
rapid. Erat quod tollere velles. On March 22nd, we read,—“ The 
poem is finished.” It did not, however, appear till the following 
October. The author received £150 for advance-sheets in England. 
In the States, twenty-five thousand were sold in a very short time. 
There are some interesting notes, giving some details of the old 
New England life. The poet was, on the whole, very faithful to 
facts. 

The Witches’ Frolic. Written by Thomas Ingoldsby. Pictured 
by Ernest W. Jessop. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—We cannot 
profess to have much liking for Ingoldsby as a humorist for the 
entertainment of the young; but if we are to have him, it would 
not be easy to find him better set forth than he is here by Mr. 
Jessop. We have had, we think, occasion before to praise the 
clever sketches with which he illustrates the somewhat grim 
Ingoldsby humour. 

Nurse’s Memories. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode.)—We have here a pretty little story of family life, told for 
children in the way that Miss Yonge knows so well. The illustra- 
tions are chromo-lithographs, well drawn for the most part, and 
fairly harmonised in colour. Some of the smaller drawings are 
very pretty, others but poor,—the church and wheat-field, with an 
unrecognisable tree in the foreground, and quite gigantic shocks 
of corn behind, on p. 26. One of the shocks seems to be about 
twelve feet high. There are, however, only six in the field. 

We have spoken before with commendation of Short Biographies 
for the People. (Religious Tract Society.)—The fifth volume of 
this series is now before us, and includes lives of Philip Dod- 
dridge, Bishop Hooper, Philip Henry, Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, 
Henry Cooke of Belfast, John Newton, Zwingle, Matthew Henry, 
Patrick Hamilton, Bunyan, Rowland Hill, and Charles of Bala. 

Mother’s Birthday Review, and Seven other Tales. (S.P.C.K.)—The 
first piece in this little volume is from the pen of Mrs. Juliana H. 
Ewing, and is a charming story, told in the funny recitative, with 
its apology for verse, in which she so much delighted and which 





are admirably suited to Sir John Gilbert’s pencil. The volume is 


she used so skilfully. The other tales are, we suppose, by Mr. R. 
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André, who illustrates the whole. Clever verse they are, and | How, with the help of her little friend 


not unworthy to be associated with Mrs. Ewing’s work. 


By M. and 


Cc. ’ 
«Nisbet and Co.)—Here we have some thirty pieces from the pen of | Society.)—This story relates the doings of a Be. (Nationy 
Miss Havergal, prettily illustrated with borders of flowers and | their Christmas holidays, amongst their o children i 


fruit, landscapes, &c. When we say that the pictures are not un- | theatrical performance, 
worthy of the hymns and extracts from poems, we have said | to relate, tobogganning downstairs on trays an 
Another volume of a devotional kind is Holy Seasons | These naughtinesses are well told, the story 





enough. 


scapades hei 
an adventure in the mon pes ‘ 


d silver salvers, 


is fairly }j 
of the Church, (S.P.C.K.), “(a Selection in Verse and Prose from | the moral good, making in all a readable tale. mn Hvely, ag 


the Writings of Various Authors.” Compiled and illustrated by E 
Beatrice Coles. 


The Besom-Maker, and other Country Songs. Collected and illus- 
trated by Heywood Sumner. (Longmans.)—“ This little book,” | however, that Mr. Brooks would not care to vou 
says the editor, “contains a few old-fashioned country songs, | historical accuracy. He has 
songs which may still be heard when ploughmen strike their | ground in his classical tales. 
furrows, and still sung at harvest suppers by the old folk who do | Floralis, and not Florialis. 


not change their tune to the times.” Each song is furnished with 
its tune, and is adorned with some appropriate drawings. The 
illustrations to “ Forty Dukes a-Riding ” are as good as any. 

We welcome heartily a handsome volume which comes with the 
attractive title of Irish Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
Richard Lovett, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.)—Mr. Lovett 
has consulted many books, and, what is more to the point, has 
made a personal visitation of Irish scenes. Of Irish history he 
has something to say, but he avoids all the disputed questions of 
the time. Town and country, river and mountain, Dublin, Avoca, 
Killarney, the Shannon, Connemara, Donegal, Belfast, and the 
Giant’s Causeway are among the subjects of the skilful pen and 
pencil which have furnished this excellent volume. All, must be 
agreed that the more we know of Ireland the better, and hearty 
thanks are due to any one who helps forward this good end. 


Friends and Playmates. By “Mars.” (Routledge and Sons.)— 
‘This is a book of pretty pictures,—pictures of dogs, cats, birds, 
children at play, children at the seaside, and a great variety of 
similar subjects. 


Under False Colours. By Sarah Doudney. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Two schoolgirls, sitting together one afternoon, plan a venture- 
some scheme, nothing less than a deliberate imposture. Miss 
Dysart, one of the girls, an invalid, and unable to accept an in- 
yitation to a country house, persuades her friend to pass herself 
off as Miss Dysart. The plan succeeds at first without a hitch, till 
love, “the greatest marplot that ever was,” as one of the characters 
remarks, interferes. The impostor, though not discovered, leaves, 
and meanwhile the real Miss Dysart has died on her way out to 
India, and the unfortunate lover is distracted. He, however, sees 
his lady-love’s face in a shop, and is much puzzled. Finally, all 
ends well. Miss Doudney, it will be seen, has made a powerful 
situation, and has certainly constructed on it a very readable 
story, with some clever and pathetic touches of character. 


Captured by Cannibals. By Joseph Hatton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—In this romance Mr. Hatton has interwoven descrip- 
tion, scenical and narrative, and much detail from the career of 
his son, the late Frank Hatton, who met with an accidental death 
whilst exploring in Borneo. The hero, driven from his uncle’s 
house, sails as an ordinary seaman on a trading vessel. The vessel 
is wrecked in the neighbourhood of the Bulonagan Islands, and 
Horace Durand falls into the hands of cannibals ; but owing to the 
intervention of the “‘ King of the Cannibal Islands,” a shipwrecked 
Irishman, escapes roasting. The plot itself is not exciting, the 
interest of the story depending mainly on various events not neces- 
sarily relating to cannibals, and descriptions of scenery which are 
a3 true as they are gorgeous. There is some very pleasant reading 
in the volume, notably the idyl of the “ Mermaid” pearl; and the 
reader, though he must expect no thrilling adventures, will enjoy 
the story and Mr. Hatton’s manner of telling it. 

Bryda. By Mrs. E. M. Field. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—The scene is laid in India about the time of the Mutiny. 
Bryda’s father is an officer whose men rebel and besiege the 
English in his house. Eventually they escape, and attempt to 
reach some garrisoned town, but are attacked while rowing 
down the river; Bryda and her friend Lottie escaping with 
a faithful servant, only to go through various adventures 
more or less unpleasant, till they rejoin their party. The tale is 
good, as showing the risks that children sometimes run, and what 
their behaviour should be. Of course there is a moral, and a good 

one too, suited for both old and young. The illustrations are 
good, and are, like the story, lively and true. 

Nobody’s Neighbours. By L. T. Meade. (William Isbister.)— 
This is a tale which will be justly appreciated by young folks. Little 
Stella’s troubles and her final happiness make a pretty and touching 
story. Stella is a little girl who is left all alonein the world. She 
has friends who would be both willing and able to take care of her ; 


. Storied Holidays. By E. S. Brooks. (Blackie and §o 
collection of short stories about great historical characte 7 
are most of them interesting and well told. We shoul 


)—a 
8. ‘They 
d imagine, 
ch : 
ventured into rather Pes 
The priest of Flora was called 
Again, the Olympian Sames were not 
held in the year of the Battle of Thermopyle. Even if the: ris 
been, Leonidas could not have been present, as he was then t th 
Pass. These are not the only mistakes. Mr. Brooks should — 
got up his subject more carefully.——A Store of Stories, > 
Frances Clare. (Skeffington and Son.)—Miss Clare has pry 
in this volume some very pretty little tales. They are thoughtful 
and imaginative, and are told in a quaint, pleasing style. “Little 
Peeps” is perhaps one of the best. By-the-way, is it Not a little 
hard to credit even a sun-dial with the sentence, Docit wnbra 
Perhaps there is a misprint.——Sunshine and Shadow. By H. W 
Davenport Adams. (Skeffington and Son.)—Mr. Adams's stories 
are always well told, and have a good, healthy tone about them 
Perhaps they are not very original, but then we must not expect 
everything. The volume before us is no exception to the general 
rule. 

Fire-Flies and Mosquitoes. By F. Frankfort Moore. (S.P.C.K.)~ 
A voyage in the South Seas, with its attendant adventures anj 
perils, will always prove interesting to boys. Mr. Cromer, once 
the commander of a great steamer, having come into some pro- 
perty, retires from the sea. The sudden change from a life of 
activity to one of idleness and good-living, produces gout. To cut 
a rather long story short, Mr. Cromer, under the advice of his 
doctor, buys a yacht and goes for a voyage. Perhaps Mr, 
Moore’s prelude is a little dull; once at sea, however, the story 
becomes more exciting. The yacht’s party meet with some 
thrilling adventures among the head-hunters in Formosa, and 
manage to rescue from their hands an American who has been 
wrecked on the coast. In spite of its rather dull opening, the 
story is very readable. 


The Woman’s World, which has now a recognised and a high 
place among our monthly periodicals, is permanently enlarged 
with the November number, but is not changed in any important 
particular, although we observe that in the new series the month’s 
fashions are treated with a fullness, both in letterpress and in illus 
trations, which has not been accorded them since, from being termed 
the Lady’s World, this magazine was given its present title. The 
short stories are still the weak element in it; literary veal isa 
good dish, but its proper place is in a periodical for girls, not for 
women. Miss (or Mrs.?) Blanche Roosevelt writes sympathetically 
of the French novelist, Guy de Maupassant, who, like M. Zola, 
has turned over a new leaf. But since she alludes to his “Bel 
Ami,” she ought to have been more severe upon its deliberate 
atrocities. 

We are pleased to note the continued success of the Political 
Science Quarterly, an American magazine to which, edited as it is by 
the Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College, there is 
nothing exactly equivalent in this country. The writers are 
not pedants, nor do they take a too academic view of things, 
economic and political. There is an admirable paper in the 
new number on “The Economic and Social Aspects of Trusts;” 
and in the third of a series of articles on “Control of Immigra 
tion,” Professor Richmond Smith makes some suggestions which 
might be found quite as useful by our own Government 3% 
by that of the American Republic,—for example, that immi- 
grants should bring with them to the country they intend 
to settle in, “some sort of certificates (which might be issued 
by Consular officers) that they are of good character, able 
to support themselves, possessed of some skilled trade or of pro- 
perty, or some means of starting in the New World; that they 
know where they are going, and what they are going to do when 
they get there.” 

In his Musical Memories (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), Dr. 
William Spark, the well-known Leeds organist, has collected 4 
number of papers contributed to the Yorkshire Post and Musical 
World. The perusal of these chapters affords a striking illustra 
tion of Schumann’s remark,— How few musicians can write, and 





but she cannot find them, and they do not know of her existence. 


how few writers are practical musicians!” But if Dr. Spark writes 


Andy, ; 
them, we must leave Mrs. Meade to tell. Y, she does discoyer 
Threefold Praise, and other Verses. By Frances Ridley Havergal. Mrs. Dimsdale’s Grandchildren. 
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-1 English, and is addicted to outbursts of extraordinary 
turgid " French—he habitually employs the word personelle- 
«personality ”—he at least shows considerable skill in dove- 

nia a into his text. For example, on p. 17 there is a long 
te told in the first person by Benedict, and introduced by 
sie «he would say,” so as to convey one impression, and 
the ee ” that Benedict had told it to Dr. Spark, whereas the 
a i straight out of Benedict’s sketch of Mendelssohn 
he Of Benedict he also says that he was intimate with 
(pp. 7°8)- and Brahms, a statement which it is hard to accept. 
og earl on Mendelssohn does not contain any new information, 
7 : a he pronounced a favourable opinion upon the composi- 
a Dr. Spark, and that his pen was an “ ever-revolving ” one. 
mt remarkable feature about Dr. Spark’s memories of Spohr 
a last paragraph, which runs as follows :—‘ Spohr fell on the 
itt Cassel while skating in 1859, took to his bed, and died in a 
. aight. Truly he was a great musician.” The account of Dr. 
Samuel Wesley the younger is interesting, but as a loyal pupil, 
Dr. Spark would have done well to suppress the anecdotes of his 





master’s niggardliness. In detecting the influence of Wagner in 
. Balfe’s latest work, Dr. Spark exhibits a keen-sightedness to which 
1 . 
ae few critics can aspire. 
“Little Love-Letters of Famous Men and Women of the Past and Present 
a little Century. Edited by J. T. Merydew. 2 vols. (Remington and 
umbra ? (o.)—This is a compilation which has not always the merit of 


HL W, doing what it pretends to do. Among these so-called “love- 


stories letters,” are some from Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, and the 


i them, editor writes of “ amatory incidents” associated with his friend- 
expect ship for that lady. Under the name of “ David Garrick,” Mr. 
eneral Merydew inserts three songs, but has not a letter to transcribe ; 

and he is in the same position in his account of Sheridan. ‘If 
.K.)~ he wrote prose letters,” says Mr. Merydew, “the lady was sensible 
es and enough to destroy them.” From Cowper the editor is also content 


to quote verses which include the poet’s well-known sonnet to 


va) 

e ne Mary Unwin. He adds that Cowper addressed “ various sonnets” 
life of tothat lady. Of this we were not aware, and assuredly they are 
'o cut not to be found in his works. Then, again, although Southey did 
of his ultimately marry Caroline Bowles, there is no ground whatever 
3 Mr, for calling the correspondence between them “ love-letters.” It 
story is needless to say, however, that the bulk of these two large 
some solumes does consist of genuine love-letters, among which we 
and | cannot include, as Mr. Merydew does, the gross epistles of 
been Farquhar, the meaningless protestations of Beau Brummell, or 


, the the three letters addressed by Sir Joshua Reynolds to Miss Weston, 
which are loveless, businesslike epistles. Had the lady written to 
the artist, the case might have been different. The most prominent 


high defect of these volumes is that the editor does not distinguish 
rged — between the passion of libertines and the love of pure-hearted 
tant menand women. There are twenty-eight portraits in the volumes, 
th’s ff but the greater number of them may be more correctly described 
Ius- as caricatures. 

med 


A Bitter Repentance. By Lady Virginia Sandars. (Hurst and 


The 

reg Blackett.)\—Lady Virginia Sandars once more gives evidence in 
for the volume before us of the faults and merits displayed in her 
ly former book, “The Heiress of Haredale.” The literary form is 


- again defective ; and again we find her story told with considerable 
Bel power of interesting her readers, and her characters in some cases 
conceived and delineated with skill. Lady Ruthin notably is 


7 drawn with insight and considerable feeling. In these novel- 
sal reading days, A Bitter Repentance should help to while away a 
by rainy day, 

is Three Friends of God. By Frances Bevan. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
re Miss Bevan has done a good work in giving these “records from 
8, the lives” of three of the “Brethren.” The three are Tauler, 
i@ — Nicholas of Basle, who has, according to a probable account, the 


honour of having opened Tauler’s eyes to the light, and 
3 Henry Suso. Miss Bevan gives us much of these men’s own 
h words, and deserves our gratitude thereby. But it would, we 
: cannot but think, have been better if she had been more restrained 
; in her own language. It cannot profit any one, for instance, when 
Wwe are told of Henry Suso’s mother that “she went to mass, but 
her heart was with the Lord himself, and she remembered his death 
each time with loving tears, little understanding how contrary to 
his word was the service in which she was taking part.” 


| Poems, National and Non-Oriental; with some New Pieces. 
Selected from the Works of Sir Edwin Arnold. (Triibner.)—The 
preface of the volume runs thus :—“ As it has been sometimes 
thought and said inaccurately that the author is exclusively 
devoted to Oriental subjects of verse, and as he may yet recur to 
these, he has here complied with a desire that a selection should 
be made from his non-Oriental poems.” They cover a range of 
more than thirty years, from “ Belshazzar,” the poem which won 


UM 


the Newdigate, in 1833, to “ Berlin—the Sixteenth of March,” 
written on the occasion of the burial of the Emperor William. 
There are many readers to whom this very convenient selection 
will be welcome. 


Selections from Tennyson. With Introduction and Notes by F. 
J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. (Macmillan.)—This is a 
convenient and useful volume. It is particularly profitable for a 
student to acquire a taste for some great writer by being introduced 
to him in a book of well-chosen extracts. But it is to be hoped 
that no one will make the sample serve instead of the thing itself. 
The introduction contains some intelligent and sympathetic 
criticism, and the notes are to the point. “Dora” receives an 
interesting illustration from Miss Mitford’s little tale of Dora 
Creswell. The editor should know that Homer does not speak 
of Nestor as rpryépwv. The epithet comes from the Anthology, 
and, indeed, expresses a non-Homeric exaggeration. The Greek 
generally is incorrectly printed. 


Taxation, its Principles and Methods. Translated from the 
“Scienza delle Finanze” of Dr. Luigi Cossa. Edited by H. 
White. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Professor Cossa’s work has 
already made its appearance in five languages, German, Swedish, 
Polish, Russian, and Spanish, and its excellent method and 
system having attracted Mr. White’s attention, as he explains 
in his preface, he decided to publish it. We agree with all that 
editor has to say in its favour; it is, indeed, a remarkably clear 
and briefly put plan of the principles and methods of taxation. 
But insomuch as no discussion or argument as to some of the 
methods, including Protection and Free-trade, is introduced, it 
hardly calls for further remark. 


The Kinship of Men. By Henry Kendall. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—The aim of the writer may be summed up in his last 
sentence, “ All the world are near akin;” and certainly, if 
numbers can prove anything, it can do this; there cannot be 
much doubt of it, if one’s ancestors thirty-two generations ago 
numbered 4,294,967,296. More than enough, most people will 
say, to include the world’s population. Mr. Kendall takes great 
pains, by means of tables and figures, to make all this clear, and 
goes on to explain various relationships, brothers, cousins, &c., 
and to point out the universality of kinship, and the curious in- 
ferences to be drawn from it, and from the fact of dispersion 
and concentration. It can hardly be wondered at that the writer, 
having reached this point, should attack primogeniture; and he 
is right in denouncing the absurdity of speaking of the, say, 
thirteenth Earl of So-and-So as the representative and heir of 
the first Earl; he is but the 8,192nd part of him, and is equally 
heir to 8,191 other male and female ancestors. Here the question of 
heredity and concentration comes in; of this the writer says little, 
as it is not in his province, though, of course, a subject of extra- 
ordinary interest. Whilst denouncing primogeniture, he holds 
that the result of co-heirship would be the ultimate nationalisation 
of the land. Here he seems inclined to draw back, for surely this 
result would be even more absurd than he makes out the law of 
primogeniture to be. He professes to avoid giving an opinion as 
to whether the “loss of so much stimulus and staying power by 
the destruction of individual proprietorship would be compensated 
by the general weal.” We are glad of it, for such a result would 
not be to the general weal; it would be more preposterous, cruel, 
and unfair than any arbitrary law, however strained. A well- 
known philosopher made a somewhat similar suggestion, and as 
soon as he had done so, saw its futility and utter unnaturalness. 


CHRISTMAS AND New YErarR’s Carps are already coming out. 
The Religious Tract Society send us some Christmas and New Year’s 
Cards containing coloured pictures and religious verse; a good 
many illustrated prettily with Syrian flowers; a “ Frederick 
Langbridge” series, containing verses from that skilful popular 
poet, a “Scripture Text” series, and a “Christmas Wishes” 
series, and “A New Year Message” series, illustrated by Mary 
E. Ropes : also folding cards, with poems by Charlotte Elliott and 
others. Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner (41 Jewin Street) 
have sent us some “ Opal Cards,” which have a very good effect, also 
“Photographic Opal Souvenirs,” “ Embossed Shell,” &c. Some of 
these are really very effective works of art. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. send us the usual Letts’s Diaries for 1889, 
in various useful forms,—the Ledger form, the Scribbling Diary, 
and the Rough Diary,—in various sizes from folio to octavo. 








*,* Errata.—In the Literary Supplement to the Spectator of 
November 3rd, the book by the Rev. Frederick Langbridge, styled 
The Talking Oak, should be The Talking Clock.—In the notice of 
Mr. Frank Cowper’s book, The Captain of the Wight, the word 
“tilting,” used in reference to a historical pastime, a description 
of which appears appropriately in a book intended for boys, was 
inadvertently rendered “ jilting.” 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusBLicaTIons.—We have received the 
following for November :—The Art Journal, the frontispiece to which 
is an engraving of “The Water-Wheel,” from the picture by Henry 
Woods, A.R.A.—No. 5 of Our Celebrities, containing the portraits 
of Mr. F. C. Burnand, Dr. Mackenzie, and Mr. Alma Tadema.—The 
Magazine of Art, the frontispiece to which is an etching, by M. 
Gery-Bichard, of M. Meissonier’s picture, “The Painter.”—No. 6 
of Artistic Japan.—The English Illustrated Magazine.—The Scottish 
Art Review—The Ezpositor.—The Congregational Review.—The 
Archeological Review.—The Month.—The Homilist.—The Church.— 
The Journal of Education.—Part 9 of the Cyclopedia of Education. 
Part 1 of Cassell’s New Popular Educator.—The Gentleman’s Maga- 
rine.—Belgravia.—Temple Bar.—The Argosy.—The Scots Magazine. 
—The Irish Monthly—The Century Magazine.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine.—Scribner’s Magazine-—The Naval and Military Magazine.— 
Harper’s Magazine.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Indian Magazine. 
—Italia.—North-Country Lore and Legend.—The Folk-Lore Journal. 
—Chambers’s Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Good Words.—The 
Quiver—The Sunday Magazine.—The Sunday at Home.—The 
Leisure Hour—The Welcome.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Boy’s 
Own Paper.—St. Nicholas.—Harper’s Young People. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_@——_ 

Ainsworth (W. F.), Personal Narrative of Euphrates i (C. K. Paul) 32/0 
Alfred (R. J.), Through the Goal of Ill, cr 8vo ..........0668. (Griffith & Farran) 7/6 
Allen (P.), Wanted, a Camel, 1200 .......ccccccccrersessencesceesescceserees (Hatechards) 2/6 


Armchair Essays, Cr 8V0 .......00.00-sseeeeeee 
Arnold (A. §.), Story of Carlyle, cr 8vo (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Baernreither (J. M.), English Associations of Working -_ ...(Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Bayliss (W.), Enchanted BSIAWG, CF BVO: vosssescesesssecesse assesses sani H. Allen) 6/0 
Beard (D. C. a What to Do, and "How t> Do It, cr 80... seseeeee(Suttaby) 8 6 
Caillard (E. M.), Invisible Powers of Nature, cr 8vo . 
Career of Major George Broadfoot, 8vo .........+ 

Coleridge (S.), Fibu'm, cr 8V0... ........00066 
Colman (W. 8.), Section Cutting, cr 8vo. 
Davidson (J. M.), Book of Erin, cr 8vo .... 
Denny (W.), Life, by A. B. Bruce, 8vo 


..(Ward & Downey) 3/6 











“(W. ) 
deashinetintennmanneal (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 










Fasnacht (E.), First ‘Cones French Composition, CF BVO sessseseeses (Macmillan) 2/6 
Fearon (A.), Root of all Evil, cr 8v0 .............ce00008 pinnncenel (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Findlay (J.), Retailer's Book-Keeping, 40 ..........cc:sessessneeerersnses sesceeeee (Gee) 3/0 
Fragments of the Persika of Ktesias, edited by J. Gilmore, 8v0 (iismilians 8/6 
Furneaux (W. S.), Animal Physiology, CO sncnmnniniaid (Longmans) 2/6 
Geikie (J. C.), Life of Christ for the Young, 4to . ..(Hatchards) 6/0 
Gomme (G. L.), London County Council, 12m0 ...........sssssesseeceeseeeseees (Nutt) 2/0 


Harvey (J. R.), Royal Naval Engineer’s Note-Book, 4to ...... (Gale & Polden) 4/0 









Hawthorne (J.), Spectre of the Camera, cr 8¥0 ............0+ ns & Windus) 3/6 
Hiorns (A. H.), Practical Metallurgy and Assaying, cr sen (Macmillan) 6/0 
Holiday Pranks of Daisy and Dolly, cr _— anaes icknneneveiilintses dhinncainicesiial (Seeley) 2/6 
Holmes (J. G.), Ghost Gloom, cr 8V0 ........0006- ...(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Hugo (V.), Han of Iceland, cr 80 ...........ccccccecesccscosseceeseoees (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Hunt (W.), English Chureh i in the Middle oo ag cr 8vo .. ... (Longmans) 2/6 
James (F. L.), Unknown Horn of Africa, 800 ...cce.cssssceseerssscesssssseees (Philip) 21/0 
Kaye (J. M.), Lives of Indian Officers, Vol. I., cr 8vo.. soecee(W. H. Ny 1 6/0 
Kinane (Dean), St. Patrick : his Life, &., i8mo Eanseie w.(M. H. Gill) 20 
Kirton (J. W.), Rea! Greatness, cr 8V0...........s.00008 “(Ward & Lock) 2/6 


Knight (A. L.), Advent of a Midshipmite, cr 8vo ..(Hatchards) 5/) 
Lang (A. D, TERAED OL PATTIABIUN, BOO sciecsncesecssessoscoonssssssvesecseseh (Longmans) 6/0 
Laurie (8. )» Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects (Cam. Univ. Press) 5/0 





Pudlicier’s Pia econ, TOMO .......00.:<<v0ises<cosesvsssscoosussasessnsiovvsvad (C. K. Paul) 3, 
Ross (J.), Three Generations of Englishwomen, 2 2 vols. cr 8vo......... (Murray) 24/ 
Schrader (E.), Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Test. (Williams & Norgate) 10 
Selby (A.), On Duty, 40 .............c0cceccoes o 
Shaw (0), Piso MOG; WE GVO a asis.c00es nosnvesassssoisscdsceoumcatasecsses ovgeeneie (Shaw) 26 
Strachan (J.), Analecta : Passages for Translation, cr 8vo .. ee ge 5/0 
Wardrop (0.), Kingdom of Georgia, 8vo Low) 14/0 
Wi liamson (R. J. T.), Hist. of the Lancashire Militia (Army & Navy pen 31,6 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
EsTD. ASSURANCE. _ 1:35. 


DIVISION of PROFITS. 
£612,900 CASH PROFIT has just been 
apportioned amongst the members, being 
more than 38 per cent. of the amount paid 


] N oT | T U a i | Oo N. in premiums during the past five years. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
INVENTIONS ‘EXHIBITION, ‘GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 


Lloyd (C. E.), County-Conrts Act, 800 ..........cc.corccssscescosccercecevccsses (Knight) 10/6 
Lowndes (C. $ .), Miss Hope’s Niece, cr 8vo .. “eae 5/0 
Lunn (J. C.), Shamrock and Rose, 3 vols. issue yeni .seeee(Unwin) 31/6 
Macgregor (C. M.), Life and Opinions of, 2 vols. 8vo hed Blackwood) 35/0 
Martin (C.), Life of St. Jerome, cr 8V0 ....cscseseeee eetee seeee(C. K, Paul) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), Lady of the Forest, cr 8vo .... (Partridge) 3/6 
Pentecost (G. F. ) Bible Studies. er 8vo ....... (Hodder & Stoughton) 40 
Phillipps (C. W.), A Sportsman’s Eden, 870 ........c..c.cecceccecsesseeeeces (Bentley) 9/0 
Poole (W. F.), Index of Periodical Literature (Supp.), roy 8vo ...... (Triibner) 36/0 
Prevost (C. M.), Terra-Cotta Plays, cr 8V0 ........0..csseceeseeseecees «...(W. Smith) 26 

‘6 

0 

6 

















NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








READY NOVEMBER 15th, price 2s 64. 
HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Part VII. Edited by 
Harry QUILTER. CONTENTS :—1. The Progress of Woman: (a), In Politionl 


Education (Mrs. Henry Fawcett); (b), In Literature (Lucas Malet); (c), In 
Scholarship (Miss Clough, Newnham Colleze); (d), In Medicine and Science 


(Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B.—2. “One of the Forty.”  Alphons Daudet.—3. A 
Sculptor and a Shrine. Samue! Butler.—4. The “Last Word” on Political 
Econumy. Professor Brentano.—5, Richard Jefferies. Edward Garnett.— 


6. Suum Cuique. 


H. Arthur Kennedy.—7. 
blast). 


Competitive Examination (a counter- 
By:Sir John Lubbock, Walter Wren, M.A., Professor Ray Lankester, and 


the Editor.—8 Recent Literature.—Few Full- Page and many smaller Illustra- 
tous by Dorothy Tennant, Kate Perugini, Henrietta Rae, Nettie Huxley, H. A. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS 


AND SPECIALITIES, 
LIBERTY & CO. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


AND CHINA SERVicEs 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


cater 
Olourings an eesti 
shak Rugs, 5 ft. <i. se 
Carpets, 8 ft. by 6 ft “ON% 
Ghiordes Rugs, 6 ft. 4 Sth —se 


Oa 
Iifactrated Oetare tee? t. 











‘Manufactory, ary, Birminghn, 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BE BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Offico—MATLOCK BANK, 
B.H ee M. LD. a 
Physicians 308. G. G. 
SM EDLEY’ S. M.R.C. a. ling. Ghee —y MB, 


Turkish, Russian, and other mone Covers 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &o, 

Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETSs, 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.0, 








4 eggeenee can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that people who feel they require some optica) 
F AILING ' assistance when reading must be old-sighted. 

, Astigmatism in various forms and unequal vision often 
cause trouble before middle age, and require accurate correc. 
| tion. The use of ordinary spectacles instead of lenses, 
specially worked and scientfically adapted to such cases, 

| rapidly brings on old sight and impairs the vision, 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Author of “Our Eyes,” now in 
| its sixth edition, may be CONSULTED FREE of CHARGE, 
| in all cases of Defective Vision, at his Consulting Rooms, 15 
| Kensington Cre:cent, W., near Addison Road Station; or his 

| Qualified Assistant, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE GC OCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY, 
‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health, 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“ Society? says :—* The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two hours later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfaat-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 


VISION. | 








VAN 











** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lanctt. 

Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and lls, 

Of all Chemists. 








ARTNERSHIP.—One or more Gentlemen, with capital, 

required to join Advertiser, with limited liability, in TAKING OVER from 
Executors an old-established first-class PUBLISHING BUSINESS.—Apply by 
letter, giving name and amount of capital at command, to ‘'H.,” care 0 
Underw ood, Son, and Piper, Solicitors, 18 Prince’s Street, Cavendish Square, W. W. 





PQ OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 16th. Students must be over 
17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Exawination at the 
College on Thursday, December 20th, unless they have already passed an 
Examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition 
is £30 a term (11 weeks). 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and farth:r particulars, apply 








Kennedy, &e, 


J. L, CLIFFORD- SMITH, Secretary. 
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FQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MANSION 


Established 1762. 


HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in Existence. 


INVESTED FUNDS, 


£4,250,000. 





LIFE ASSURANCE CONDUCTED AT THE LOWEST COST. 


1, No Commission or Agency Fees. 


2. Working 


Expenses under 3 per cent. of Annual Income. 


3. The Whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. INTERIM BONUSES. FULL SURRENDER VALUES. 





The Directors are extending their Business without incurring 
the expenses of Commission. They prefer to appeal direct to 
the Public, and invite all Persons about to Assure their 


Lives to 


examine the splendid Bonuses (see Zable) in the 


EQuITABLE, and effect their Policies direct without the inter- 


vention of Agents. 





SPECIMENS FROM BONUS TABLE FOR 1888. 


Date of Original Sum Payable, 
Policy. Sum Assured, including Additions. 
1828... aes o ose «- 8,000 .«. sas ar oer «. £2,830 
1838 se... FP Pe sad « #5000 ... aa via ta .. £2,455 
1848... oe aa a «« £2,000 .... ada aes waa .. £2,085 
1858... +e fe ar w» GOO «e one in .. £1,810 


1868 __... aes aes eee «» £1,000... at Pe 


£1,417 


The Additions may be Surrendered for Cash or Reduction of Annual Premiums. 


ARTHUR F. BURRIDGE, Actuary. 








ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required help 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., should 
be made payable to C. S. Lock, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— 


14,659.—£2 required to meet incidental expenses for clothing, &c., in aid of a 
family of French Canadians returning to their own country. A brother in 
Canada, who is doing well, sent the money for the passage, &c. 

11,069.—It is wished to continue a pension of 63 to a man fifty-four years of 
age, who has been for come years paralysed. He was a skilled optician, now he 
has only 43 a week from his club. His wife with her mother earn about 7s a 
week, There are three boys to be kept; the eldest boy is thirteen, but is 
attending the technical school at the People’s Palace, where he has obtained a 
scholarship, 

12,500,—£2 163 needed to help a blind woman, The Committee have obtained 
a pension of £10 annually from Gardner's Trust, and 6s monthly from the Blind 
Visiting Society. She is a single woman, and saved £37 while in service, which 
she lent to her employer and lost by his failure in business, 

_14,318,.—Wanted, £7 163, to continue an allowance of 63 to a single woman of 
sixty-one, who has lost one eye and is almost blind with the other. She is 
awaiting an operation for glaucoma, which will either give her back her sight or 
render her eligible for a Blind Society’s pension, Supported her parents and 
herself as long as she was able. 

12,266,—£10 8s is asked for, for a pension of 8s a week for a man, aged seventy- 
seven, and his daughter, aged forty-eight, who are in the Homes for the Aged 
Poor, where they have been since January, 1885. The father was formerly a 
traveller in the tea trade, and lost his savings in a lodging-house which did not 
answer, 

12,301.—A pension of 2s is wanted for a woman of seventy-five years of 
age. She was a pensioner of the Tower Hamlets Pension Society until she left 
the district to live with a brother who gives her shelter and a dinner on Sunday, 
Other relations allow her about 2s 6d weekly. 








LADY, residing in one of the most agreeable and healthy 

suburbs of London, is desirous of establishing a CENTRE of INTELLEC- 
TUAL INTEREST and CULTURE for ELDER GIRLS, whose friends may not 
wish them to enter upon College life. She proposes to receive, in addition to a few 
select pupils, young ladies who have left school and who would be glad to continue 
their literary or artistic studies under sympathetic guidance. They would enjoy 
pace! | — advantage in the way of Professors, Classes, and Lectures, and 
would have the opportunity of conversation in the Continental languages and of 
attending Concerts, Art Galleries, &c—Address, for particulars, “ R.,’’ Bailey’s 
Library, Streatham, S.W. 


INDERMERE.—Misses A. and E. SEELEY receive 

BOYS between five and thirteen, and PREPARE them for PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. Foreign teachers. Home comforts,—Address, Miss SEELEY, 
lermere. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to. 


UR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 


VY fill up FO 
JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD. } 


MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





RESHAM LECTURESHIP on DIVINITY.—A 
VACANCY having occurred in the Gresham Lectureship on Divinity by 
the death of the Very Rev. J. W. Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester, I am 
directed to give notice that Candidates for the Appointment must deliver applica- 
tions in writing, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to me on or before 
the 19th day of November, 1888, 
The age of Candidates must not exceed 50 years, and the appointment of 
Lecturer will be for one year only from the date of such appointment. 
Particulars of the duties of the office may be obtained from me, 
By order, JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Gresham 
October 31st, 1888. Committee, Mercers’ Hall, London. 


T. LEONARDS.—Comfortable HOME, with every personal 
care, for GIRLS requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN. 
Students also received for the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College.— 
Address, “ B. F.,”” 22 Woburn Square, W.C. 











RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of Thirty-six, and Two of Twenty- 


four Guineas a year, will be competed for in DECEMBER.—For full particulars, 
apply to Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Head-Master. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 

six months after Christmas at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, will be glad to 

TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild 

——*> desired, Peculiar advantages for students of tke violin.—BUXTON, 
erbyshire. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, Miss WILLS will be in England in 
November, One vacancy. 




















CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile,’ 90 

Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Dr. SCHUDDEKOPF will begin his GERMAN CLASSES at the Half-Term, 


November 15th. 
The Art School is open daily from 10 to 4. B, SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


——$$__ 
“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUY» 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATER g» 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 
1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At greatly reduced prices, 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &2, 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S8.W. 


Subscriptions ‘August 25th, 1888. 


“The annual consumption of this favourite beverage + 
of the widespread demand which exists for table-ouier rp Striking prog 
it is satisfactory to find that wherever one travels, in either he 
be met with; it is ubiquitous, and should now be 
Table Water. ‘Quod ab omnibus quod ubique.’” 


ute purity, ang 
misphere, it i 
known 28 the Coampeas 
—British Medical Journal 
” 





INVESTED FUNDS .. 
CLAIMS PAID ... 9 us wwe 


‘PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMiTgp 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, j 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


oe eee £8,000,000 
19,000,000 





PSTAIRS 


By - 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRI 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET reprinted 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of tw (by 
in quantities at the rate of 10s 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Banke: 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


and DOWNSTaATIRsg 


Miss THACKERAY 
ENDING 


‘0 


per 100, on , aere to the SkORee - 


RET. 
C., to whom ae eraeY, 


3, Mesers, 











Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdon .., = ose aa 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly 
yearly, i 
£1 8 6.....014 3....., 072 


110 6....015 3.4.07 3 
112 6...... 016 3.4.0 8 2 





THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 448 pp., 6s. 
“ Exquisite literary work.’’—Scotsman, 


JOHN WESTACOTT. 
By JAMES BAKER. 
“ Entrancing novel.”’—Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Effective pictures of life.’”’—Spectator. 
i A really good, sound novel.”"—Illustirated London 
Neus 
“A story of great power.” —Nottingham Guardian, 
More than 59 Journals have given lengthy reviews 
to this successful Novel. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Now ready, 33d, post-free, The 
OOPHILIST for NOVEMBER con- 
tains a most important Essay on the ACTION 
of DRUGS: Illustrations of the Confusion 
Created by Experiments on Animals, by Dr. Edward 
Berdoe, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. Also Notes and Notices, 
Leading Articles, Correspondence, The Triumphs of 
M. Pasteur, Our Cause at the Church Congress, Home 
and Foreign Intelligence, Notices of Books, Anecdotes 
of Animals, &c.—To be had at the Offices, 1 Victoria 
Street, London, S8.W., and through all Booksellers 
H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 
Now ready, 6s, cloth, with 16 Full-Page Ilustrations. 
MEESON’S WILL. By the 


Author of ‘‘She,”” “Dawn,” “ The Witch’s 
Head,” &c. 
SPENCER BLACKETT, Successor to J. and R. Maxwell, 
35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price One Shilling. 
ONNETS, SACRED and SECULAR. 
By Ciara Swain Dickins, 
London: Simpxtn, MARSHALL, and Co. 











Now ready, price 9d; post-free, 10d. " 
Pes: ILLUSTRE— 
Beautifnlly Illustrated in Colours. A NEW 
EDITION of this matchless paper, with English text. 
now appears EVERY WEEK. It is published in 
— simultaneously with the French Edition in 
aris, 

Sole Agents for the English Edition of ‘ Paris 
Illustré”’ throughout the orld, the INTER. 
NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C. (and New York). 


DEAL MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Mona 
Carrp. See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
for NOVEMBER 
London: TrisNeER and Co., 57 Ludgate Hill, 
Just published. 
UVENILE LITERATURE as IT IS. 
By Epwarp Satmon. Extra cloth boards, 
price 63. 
Published by Henry J. Drange, 9 and 10 Lovell’s 
Court, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE DARLINGTON 
AMAZONS. 


This is a name given to several New Materials, 
manufactured at the well-known DARLINGTON MILLS. 
Ladies should certainly ree the charming collection of 
Patterns before buying their Winter Dresses. 


Write for Patterns to 








HY. PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, | 


Spinners and Manofacturers, 
Tur Mitts, DARLINGTON. 


Makers of the Celebrated Cro:s-Warp 
Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes and Cashmeres. 





jf Compants ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions. 

New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
WEsT-EnD OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





INSTITUTED A.D, 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INCOME 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..... 

No. 26 NEW BRIDGE ST 










H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

he Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on  —o to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March Slst, 1884. 


F acini TOUR in the MEDITER. 
RANEAN. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their 
large full-powered Steamship ‘GARONNE,’ 3976 
tons register, 3,000 horse-power, from Tilbury Docks, 
London, on NOVEMBER 15th, for a FIVE WEEKS’ 
CRUISE, visiting Lisbon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Palermo, Naples, Civita Vecchia for Rome, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Nice for Riviera, Malaga, &c., arriving in 
London on December 22nd. 

The ‘Garonne’ is fitted with the electric light, hot 
and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest order, 
Number of passengers strictly limited, 

An experienced Surgeon will be carried. 

Managers, F. GREEN and CO., and ANDERSON, 
ANDERSON, and CO., Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 

For terms and other particulars, apply to the 
latter firm, or to West-End Agents, GRINDLAY and 
CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on — to DUNVILLE and 00,, 


Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.C. 


_— & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE, 








OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 
porteD MEATS. Also, 








= of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, andJ ELLY, andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





“CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS—The 


stomach and its troubles cause more discomfort 
and bring more unhappiness than is commonly 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


| 
| 
| 


E PP $’S8 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


pposed. The thousand ills that settle there may be 
prevented or dislodged by the judicious use of these 
purifying Pills, which act as a sure, gentle anti-acid 
aperient, without annoying the nerves of the m 
susceptible or irritating the most delicate organisa 
tion. Holloway’s Pills will bestow comfort and 
confer relief on every headachy, dyspeptic, and sickly 
sufferer, whose tortures make him a burden to himsel!, 
and a bugkear to his friends. These Pills have long 
been the popular remedy for a weak stomach, for & 
disordered liver, or a paralysed digestion, which yield 
without difficulty to their regulating, purifying, aad 
tonic qualities, 





STEEL PENS. 


ORELLA MARMALADE, _ the 

most delicious of all preserves; also the 
Strictly Non-Alcoholic Wine, MORELLA, still and 
sparkling—products of the famous Kent Morella 
Cherry—can be bought of or through any Grocer, and 
of the Makers, THOMAS GRANT and SONS, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Maidstone 





With 
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NE 


$1 
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> 
gABDNER, DARTON, AND C0.’8 LIST. 


The FIRST BISHOP of ADELAIDE. 


yausTUS SHORT. 
A THIRTY-FO 2 
HB STORY OF TSCOPATE. 
By Canon WHITTINGTON. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 


sueXBW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ““ETHNE.” 
BR A. 
4 TORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


. E. M. FIELD 
Author ot denne," “Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
, us Illustrations by A. Forrestier. 
Fo aye crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33 6d. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By Canon TURNOCK. ; 
«Written conscientiously and with conspicuous 


F Li World. 
hime taking and readable volume.”—Church 


quarterly Review. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Bishop of Rochester. 


THE PARISH GUIDE. 
SE OF THE CLERGY 
A TANDBOOK Oy TAY HELPERS, 
Edited by the Rev. THEODORE JOHNSON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“One of the most marvellous and most useful 
tandbooks we have ever met with.”—John Bull, 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, with Appendix. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 
By the BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 
Feap. 8v0, cloth, 33 6d ; leather, 5s; calf or morocco 
antique, 103 6d. 
A most valuable help to the Clergy and 
District Visitors. 


THIRD EDITION. 


LECTURES ON PASTORAL 
WORK. 


Delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
By the BISHOP of WAKEFIELD, 
Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


ETH WN E. 
By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 
Author of ‘‘ Mixed Pickles,” &c, 

With Etched Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This is without exaggeration one of the most 
beautiful stories of ancient Irish life that has ever 
come under our notice. The character of Ethne is 
a masterpiece.’—Public Opinion. 

“Very attractive and interesting. Delightfally 
fresh and picturesque.”—Guardian. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Khedive. 


FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. 
By C. F,. MOBERLY BELL, 
Author of “* Egyptian Finance,” &c. 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations by G. Montbard. 
Engraved by C. Barbant. 
Crown 4to, fancy cloth boards, 16s, 
“As bright and readable a book as has ever been 
written on Egypt.”’—Manchester Examiner, 


THE 


WORLD AND THE KINGDOM, 


By the Right Rev. H, M. THOMPSON, D.D., 
Bishop of Mississippi. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
THE BISHOP PADDOCK LECTURES FOR 1888. 


The STORY-TELLING ALBUM. 


For all Boys and Girls. with an Illustration on 
every page. Or. 4to, 3s 6d; cloth extra, gilt, 5s, 


’ 

LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PIL- 
GRIMAGE, The Story of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
we, told. By H. L. Taytor. Illustrated by 
H, J. A. Miles. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


The NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “HONOR 
BRIGHT.” 


GILLY FLOWER. By the Author 
of “One of a Covey,” * North,” ‘ Peablossom,” 
&c. With Illustrated Frontispiece and Title by 
Gordon Browne, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 336d. 





NEW EDITIONS OF MISS INGELOW’S TALES 
OR GIRLS. 


TES for STORIES from 
ES. B 


GIRLS’ LIVES, JEAN INGELOW. With 


Illustrations b 
80, cloth, 3s al. Gordon Browne. Large crown 


A SISTERS BYEHOURS., By 
. I 
Browne. Large crown Bvo, cloth, 3s 6a. — 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo, price 3s 64. 


STUDIES IN THE UNSEEN. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 





Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK’S 
INEXPENSIVE BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


WELL AND SUBSTANTIALLY MADE, AND ORNAMENTED IN A SIMPLE AND 
EFFECTIVE MANNER. 
30 NEW AND COMPLETELY FURNISHED BEDROOMS ON VIEW, 
IN EVERY DEGREE OF COST. 








76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 10s,and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s. 





THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A s Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,.* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








USE 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








USE 
FR Y’S SPECTACLES. 
= unsuited to thi ht tl 
- Spectacles 6 Sight frequently cause 
1 Cee Mr. H. LAURANOE, OOULIST OPTICIAN, 14 
OLD BOND 8' 


TREET, assisted bya qualified Med‘cal 
Practitioner, cally adapts his <r 
8 es to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
hts. Pamphlet, “ The Me ag in Health and Disease,” 
free, valuable suggestions to sufferers 


qec¢ @ fh. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 
“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 








t~ con 
organs are weak,”=—Sir CHARLES A, CamERON, M.D, From detective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


UNDERCURRENT S. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “AIRY FAIRY 
LILIAN,” “MRS. GEOFFREY,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEMOS,” &c. 
On November 15th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A LIFE’S MORNING. 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ Demos,” “ Thyrza,” &. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE; 


and other Pleas and Discussions, including an Essay on ‘‘ The EDUCATION 
of the EMOTIONS.” By FRANCES POWER COBBE, Author 
of “An Essay on Intuitive Morals,’ “ Religious Daty,’’ “ The Hopes of the 
Human Race,”’ &c. 
POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, each containing a Frontispiece, 
bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s 6d per Volume. 


Vol. I., JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronté, is now ready. 


VOLUME 7 of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown 8vo, 5s. 


IN A BALCONY: and DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
This Edition will consist of Sixteen Volumes. A Vvulume is published Monthly, 


Now ready, the FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 
By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of ‘‘ Tantler’s Sister,” “ More T Leaves,” &c, 
Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 
RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By the Author 


of “‘ Mehalah,” “John Herring,” ‘‘ Court Royal,’ &. 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Lrstie STEPHEN. Volumes I. to XVI. (Abbadie—Edridge). Royal 8vo, 
price 15s, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. Volume XVII, 
will be issued on December 22nd, and further volumes at intervals of three 
months. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author 


of “* Miss Bretherton,” &c. Seventeenth Ed tion, crown 8vo, 63, 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a Survey of Fifty 


Years of Progress. Edited by T. Humpury Warp. 2 vols. 8vc, 32s. 


A COLLECTION of LETTERS of W. M. THACKERAY, 


1847-1855. With Portraits and Reproductio:s of Let:ers and Drawings, 
Second Edition, imperial 8.0, 123 6d, 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 


Grorce C. Bompas, Editor of ‘‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 53; gilt edge:, 6. 
By the 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. 


late FRANK BuckLanp. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53; gilt edges, 6s, 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie Stephen. 


With 2 Steel Portraits, Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Ry Leslie Stephen. First and 
Second Series. Crown 8vo, each 93. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
demy 8vo, 28s, 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George Henry 


Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; or tree-calf, 12s 6d, 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. Third 


Edition, Revised according to the Latest Documents. With Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. 


GeErvINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated by F. E, Bunnett, With 
a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. 8vo, 14 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John Addington 
Symonps. Comprising :—AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
163.—The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16:.—The 
FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16:.—ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 32s.—Tue CATHOLIC REACTION, 2 vols. 


demy 8vo, 32a, 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 
Dewy Svo, 16s, 


DRAMA. By Joun Appineton Symonps. 
By John Addington 


By LrEsLiz STEPHEN. Second Edition, 2 vols, 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. 


Symonps. Second Series. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 103 6d. 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By John 

AppineTon Srmonps. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9s, - 
SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By John 


AppINGToN SxymonpDs, With a Frontispiece, crown: 8vo, 10s 6d, 


*,* CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





a 
CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKg 


NEW WORK by Professor POLLOCK and Mr. R 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d, 
An ESSAY on POSSESSION in the COMMON La 


Parts I.and II, By Freperick PoLiock : i . 
prudence, Oxford, and Professor of a may me Groteeeor Of Juris. 
Part IIL., by R. 8. Wricut, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Batriste of Court, 

Part I. Introduction. " ‘sleratLay, 

Part II. Of Possession Generally. 

Part III. Possession and Trespass in Relation to the Law of Th f 

Tt is a composite, not a joint work...... We have been content to di a " 

as it now stands, and...... cach of us is alone answerable for that which ia ; 
him on the title-page......Our purpose has been to show that a fairly ¢ 18 Oscribed ty 
bape is gan — — authorities, not ta cuhibitall ett 
of those principles, nox to cuter on the comparison 7 eape eations 
pl ey the PREFACE. ” of the Common Law with any Other 


A NEW CLASS-BOOK of CHEMISTRY, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 61, 


A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY B 
W. W. Fisuer, M.A., Aldrichian Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Univers; 
of Oxford, late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Miversi 

*,* Inthe selection of subjects the Author has followed in th i 

the Oxford Local Examinations for Senior pokes yo “the Benga abuse 

a which is similar in extent to the Syllabus of the Preliminary F stoma 

=" of Natural Science and the Preliminary Examination for Medicing 


UNIFORM with “PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into » 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5b Maat PROSE. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into GREEK. 


Sarcent, M.A.,, Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford, 


8, WRIGHT, 


the Work 


y 
ty 


By J.y, 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d, 
A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By J. Y. Sargent, M4 


Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 
oF This Latin Prose Primer is intended to be used asa Companion to “ B4gy 
a for TRANSLATION into LATIN” (Seventh Edition), by the Same 
uthor. ¢ 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


An INTRODUCTION to LATIN SYNTAX. By W. § 
Grsson, M.A., late Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford, 7 


e# Instead of beginning with an abstract rule to be learned, each Section be i 
with a Latin sentence ov sentences illustrative of the rule which is tobe explained, 


Just published, Third Edition, extra feap, 8vo, cloth, in One or Two Parts, 3s, 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English Notes by Oscay 
eg ey ge Fhe ag fs fly Pears. Cambridge, Third 
ddition, Revised by W. R. Inak, M.A, ow of King’s Coll Jambri 
and Assistant-Master at Eton. , . . etches 


NEW EDITIONS of the CLARENDON PRESS GERMAN CLASSICs, 
Just published, Fifth Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM: a Comedy. With 
a Life of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, & By (, 4 
BucuueEim, Ph.D., Professor of German in King’s College, London, 7 
* Dr, Buchheim has certainly done his work thorough'y and well.”—Academy, 


Just published, Seventh Edition, extra feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. With a Life of Schiller 
an Historical and Critical Introduction, Arguments, a Complete Commen- 
tary, and Map. Edited by C.A. Bucunetm, Phil. Doc., Professor of German 
in King’s College, London, 

“Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German Classics, has done 
far more than any other man to forward the study of German in England and 

America,” — Westminster Review, 


Just published, Fifth Edition, Revised, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
MODERN GERMAN READER. A Graduated Collection 


of Extracts in Prose, from Modern German Writers. Part I., with English 
Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, a Complete Vocabulary, and an Index. 
Edited by C. A, Bucnuerm, Phil. Doc., Professor of German in King's 
College, London. 
“Dr. Buchheim requires no praise. He has long ago secured it, and deserved 
what he has secured.’’—Notes and Queries, 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER lith. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 488 pp., price 7s 61. 


MEMOIR OF 


REV. WILLIAM 8B. ROBERTSON, 0D, 
OF IRVINE. 
With Extracts from his Poems and Letters. 
By JAMES BROWN, D.D., Paisley, 


Author of “ Life of a Scottish Probationer.” 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Hous 

in London for sine: on the most favourable terms, orders for their owt 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS si 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Just published, in fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in olive cloth, 43 61, post-free. 


BY-WAYS in BOOK-LAND: Short Essays on Literary 
By Witu1am DAVENPORT Apams, Author of “ Dictionary of English Literature,” &c. 
Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, and bound in handsome cloth, 7s 6d, post-free. 


te DRAMATIC WORKS of EDWIN ATHERSTONE, 
thor of “ The Fall of Nineveh,” “‘Israeclin Egypt,” “A Midsummer Day’s Dream,” “The Handwritin g 
— Wall,” &c. Edited by his Daughter, Mary ExizaperH ATHERSTONE, 
w Worthy of the author’s best-known productions.’’—Morning Post. 
NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES. 
Just published, in crown 8r0, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 63, post-free. 


THROUGH the SHADOWS: a Test of the Truth. By Erskine 


Morr. r . — ‘ 
mmended for its elevated and concentrated purpore ’”’—Atheneum, 
Saeediace of culture found in the book will recommend it to many.’’—Morning Post, 
“Written with constant fluency and an occasional force of style.”,-—Scotsman 


Now ready, tastefully printed and bound in parchment, 3s 6d, post-free. 


- e . 

A FRESHWATER YARN. Being ye true and veracious Log 

f ye boats ‘Fury’ and ‘ Kate’ while on an Exploring Expedition on ye River Avon. Done by ye 

Officers (and Crew) in charge thereof, viz., Brown, Jonxs, and Rozinson. To ye which is superadded 

sundry sketches of ye Hydrographer and Draughtsman, Robinson; ye whole now edited, collated, 
emendated, and corrected by Brown. ees 

«Our recommendation is, buy the dainty book.” —Litcrary World, 

“4 light and amusing little book.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Printed in tasteful style, and bound in olive cloth, 33 6d. 


AMENITIES of SOCIAL LIFE, By Edward Bennett. 


The Chapters composing this Work are:—The Art of Conversation, the Plague of Books, Letters and 
Letter-Writing, the Miseries of a Nervous Disposition, Single Blessednuess, Domestic Quarrels, the Heretics 


of Society, a Family Portrait. 
“These essays are of high excellence, the whole forming a book worth reading and rememberin g.”’— 


ing Post. 
wir, Bennett's pretty little book is excellent reading.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In royal 16mo, tastefully printed and bound, 33 6d, post-free. 


IMAGINARY SONNETS. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton, Author 


of “The New Medusa,” ** Apollo and Marsyas,” &c. 
“There is much to make this volume commendable, Force of phrase, picturesqueness, truth of colour...... 
§uch of us as watch for what is noteworthy in latter-day poetry will surely not miss this strong little book 
-...fo the question whether Mr. Hamilton is a poet, and one from whom we have a right to expect much, 
undoubtedly this volume returns us a very confident reply.”—A cademy. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully a and bound, 43 61, post-free, 
Y Y TQ 
A DREAM of CHURC WINDOWS, 6c.: Poems of 
House and Home. By Joun James Pratt, Author of “ Idylls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley,” &c. 
“4 yolume of graceful verse.”’—Church Bells. 
“The genuine as well as the classic outpourings of a poetic soul, displaying in their execution, as well as in 
their conception, the master-hand of the artist and the master-mind of the echolar.””—Nation (Dublin). 


In crown 8vo, tastefally printed and bound in cloth, price 4s 61, post-free. 


The SILVER CORD. A Book of Poems. By Frances Dawe. 


“Many of these poems are tuneful and melodious.”—Word and Work, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Babjects. 











BY DESIRE OF HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 


Mr. DAVID STOTT will publish on November 15th, 
FREDERICK, CROWN PRINCE and EMPEROR: a 
Biographical Sketch, dedicated to his Memory by RENNELL 
RODD, with an Introduction bythe EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 6s. 








DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





A NEVER-FAILING HELP WITH CHILDREN. 


Paper Boards, S U N D A Y. extra gilt, 
3/- FOR THE YOUNG. 0/- 


The New Volume contains A416 pages, illustrated with 250 Original Illustrations. 





Daintily Coloured Elegant cloth, 








“Well printed, well illustrated, and well written.’—Morning Post. 
“Deservedly a favourite.”’—Saturday Review. 





GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
a m neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday, To open the bottle, 
D- the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 

t. DUNBAR, care of Mossrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


ee 


ALL 





DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


I 


The RELIGION of HUMANITY. An 
Address delivered at the Church Cungress, Man- 
chester. By the Right. Hon, ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
M.P., &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5:. 

_ * We have called the pamphlet a sermon because it 
is one, though the fitting text, ‘ The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God,’ is courteously omitted ; 
and we venture to say that of all who will read it, not 
one per cent ever read or heard one more convincing, 
or intellectually more delightful,”—Spectator. 


It, 


MAJOR FRASER’S MANUSCRIPT. 


His Adventures in Scotland and England; his 
Mission to and Travels in France ; his Services in 
the Rebellion (and his Quarrels) with SIMON 
FRASER, Lord Lovat, 1696-1737. Edited by 
ALEXANDER FerGusson, Lieutenant-Colonel. 2 
volz. feap 8vo, 15s. [In November. 


Itt, 


The ARCHITECTURE of PROVENCE 
andthe RIVIERA. By Davip McGrszon, Author 
of ‘The Castellated and Domestic Architecture 
of Scotland.” 1 vol, demy 8yo, 2ls. 

{In November. 

The object of this work is to give an historical 
sketch of Provence and the Riviera, and illustrations 
of the various styles of Architecture which have 
prevailed there from the earlicsat times. These 
illustrations, nearly 300 in number, include many of 
the fine Roman Temples, Aqueducts, and other 
structures for which Provence is famous; al-:o 
interesting examples of early Christian Architecture, 
showing the transition from Roman to Medireval 
types, as well as examples of the Ecclesiastical and 

Castellated work of the Middle Ages, of the fortified 

ehurches of the South of France, and of the 

picturesque towns, churches, and monasteries of the 

Riviera, 

Iv. 
Mr, HURLBERT’S BOOK on IRELAND. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION: the 
Diary of an American. By Wittiam Henry 
Hvurwsert, Second Edition, with Additions. 

“Tncomparably the most able, impartial, and in- 
teresting contribution to the discussion of the great 
problem of the government and social conditions of 
ireland which has .been given to the world,”— 

Edinburgh Review. 

v. 
The DUKE of ARGYLL on the IRISH QUESTION 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The NEW BRITISH CONSTITU- 


TION and its MASTER BUILDERS. By tke 
DvxeE of ARGYLL. 
VI. 
The DUKE of ARGYLL on LAND TENURE in 
SCOTLAND. 


POPULAR EDITION, with Index and Illustratiozs, 
demy 8v0, 7s 6d. 


SCOTLAND AS IT WAS and ASIT 


IS. By the Dcxe of ARGYLL. 


Vil. 
Lord COCKBURN. 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
CIRCUIT JOURNEYS from 1838- 
1854. By the late Henry Cocksurs, one of tke 
Judges of the Court of Session, 


VIII. 
Mr. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol. 
ANNIE KILBURN. By William D. 
Howk tts, Author of ‘ April Hopes,’’ “* A Fore- 


gone Conclusion,’’ “ Indian Summer,” &c. 
{In November. 


Ix. 
Dr. EGGLESTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol., 63. 
The GRAYSONS: a Story of Illinois. 


By Epwarp Eaeteston, Author of “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” “ Roxy,’’ “The Circuit Rider,” &c. 


** His stories are all freshly conceived and strongly 
wrought out.”—Scotsman, 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; aud 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.§ 
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‘BLACKIE AND SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


: G. A. HENTY. . 

The Lion of St. Mark: a Tale of Venice. By G. A. Henry. 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8yvo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir: a Tale of the Gold-Fields of Cali- 
fornia, By G. A. Henty. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 

The Cat of Bubastes: a Story of Ancient Egypt. By G. A. 
Henty. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 53. 

: . G. MANVILLE FENN. | 

Quicksilver; or,a Boy with No Skid to his Wheel. By GrorGE 
MANVILLE Fenn. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Frank Dadd. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 

SARAH DOUDNEY. - 
Under False Colours. By Saran Doupney. With 12 Full- 


Paze Illustrations by G. G. Kilburne, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 


dges, 63. 
Mio HARRY COLLINGWOOD. ‘ 

The Missing Merchantman: a 'Tale of the Merchant Marine. 
By Harry CoLtincwoop. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

F, FRANKFORT MOORE. 

Under Hatches; or, Ned Woodthorpe’s Adventures. 
FRANKFORT MOORE. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 53, 

ROSA MULHOLLAND. 

Giannetta: a Girl’s Story of Herself. By Rosa MuLHOLLAND 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Lockhart Bogle. Crown 8vo, cloth 


elegant, 5s. 
f ALICE CORKRAN. 
Meg’s Friend. By Axice Corkray. With 6 Full-Page Illus- 
trations by Kobert Fowler. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
CAROLINE AUSTIN. ‘ 
Hugh Herbert’s Inheritance. By Carotine Avstix. With 
Full-Page Illustrations by C T. Garland. Crown S8vo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 
, J. A. STEUART. : 
Self-Exiled: a Story of the High Seas and East Africa. By 


J. A, StevaRT. With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by J. Schénberg. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 33 6d. 


. E. 8. BROOKS. 
Storied Holidays: a Cycle of Red-Letter Days. By E. S. 


Brooks. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Howard Pyle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 33 61. 


HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


Illustrated by Various Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


The Brig ‘Audacious.’ By Aan Core. With 4 Full-Page 
Illustrations by John S:hénberg. 


The Saucy May. By Henry Frirtu. 


Illustrations, 


By F. 


Crown 


With 4 Full-Page 


Jasper’s Conquest. By Exizasetu J. Lysacut. With 4 Full- 


Page Illustrations by T. H. Willson. 
Little Lady Clare. By Everyn Everett GREEN. 
Fu:1-Page Illustrations by Robert Fowler, 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
Each containing Three Full-Page I)lustrations, 
Susan. By Amy Watton. 
Linda and the Boys. By Crciiia Se_zy Lownpes, 
Swiss Stories for Children. 


JOHANNA Spyri, by L. WHEELOCK. 


EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 
With Illustrations in Colour, and Black and Tint. 


Joan’s Adventures at the North Pole and Elsewhere. 


ALICE CORKRAN, 
The Battlefield Treasure. By F, Bayrorp Harrison, 
Edwy; or, Was He a Coward? By Annette LystER, 
Filled with Gold. By Jennie Perrett. 
7 With Illustrations, 1s 6d. 


When I Was a Boy in China. By Yan Puov Lex, a Native of 
Ina, 


With 4 





From the German of Madame 





By 








Also New Books in the eting, Ninepenny, Sixpenny, and Fourpenny Series, 
by JENNETT HUMPHREYS, EMMA LESLIE, Miss CORKRAN, Mrs. MUS. 
GRAVE, Miss FENN, Miss HORNIBROOK, J. LOCKHART, FELICIA 
MELANCTHON, and other Favourite Anthors, These Books are a!l Illustrated 
and neatly bound. 





*,* BLACKIE and SON’S New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation 
post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


Now ready, Vols, I. to IV., to be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 
4to, cloth, gilt top, price 10s 6d each. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, and Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE, 


‘* The edition bids fair to be, as a whole, one of the most valuable and attractive 
ever published.” —Globe, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








$$ 


FOUR NOVELs, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, ILLUSTRATED 


8 H E. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 32 Illustrations by 


M, Grei 
C. H. M. Kerr, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. reiffenhagen ang 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, ILLUSTRATED, 


ALLAN QUATERMAIY,. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. ‘With 31 Illustrations by ©. H, M. 
8vo, 33 6d. 


AN IMPERFECT GENTLEMay 


By KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. Henry JENNER), Author of “4 Western 
Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 


Kerr, » CTOwD 





ms é hep te acumen = cere 54 nore. —Bioraing Post 
as much freshness and humour, and is a bright, cle 2 sing 
—Saturday Review. : centers story,” 


THE SON OF A STAR. 
A Romance of the Second Century. 
By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.B.S. 3 vols. crown 80, 2536), 
*,* The events upon which this story is founded relate to Bar-Cochebas or 


Bar-Cobab, the last of the great leaders of the Jewish people in the final stragg) 
for na‘ional independence, Uggla 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of EDMUND 


KEAN. By Fitzaeratp MoLLoy. 2 vols., 21s. 
** Altogether fascinating.’’—Globe. 


The NEW LIF< of CARLYLE. 


The STORY of THOMAS CARLYLE. 


A. 8. ARNOLD. 6s. (This day, 
THREE NEW STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 


1. NIGEL FORTESCUE; or, the Hunted 


Man. By WiLLIAM WESTALL. 5s, 
** The best story of adventure which Mr. Westall has written, Never had map 
more thrilling and unusual experience than Mr. Fortescue,”—Academy, 


2. A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James 


Parn. 5s. 
* A stirring story of adventure.”—Salurday Review, 


3. The LAND of the HIBISCUS BLOSSOM: 


a Yarn of the Papuan Gulf. By Hume Nisbet. With 24 Page Illustra 
tions by the Author. 6s. 


THREE NEW HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


1. PROPOSALS: being a Maiden Meditation, 
2, SCHOOL BOARD ESSAYS. By Emanuel 


King, Author of ‘‘ Babies and Ladders,” 


3. The VOYAGE of the ARK. By F. M. 


AEN, Author of “ Through Green Glasses.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The CURSE of KOSHIU. By the Hon. 


Lewis WINGFIELD. 


PERIWINKLE: an Autobiography. By 


ARNOLD Gray, Author of ‘‘The Wild Warringtons.” 3 vols. 
* Highly sensational and melodramatic, yet eminently readable......Mr. Gray is 
—_— with considerable insight into the workings of the female mind.’— 
henzum, 


The POWER of the HAND. By F. E. M 


Nor.ey, Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &. 3 vols. 


The PIT TOWN CORONET. By Charles 


J. WILLs. 3 vols, ; 
**The characters are all alive; the conversations are exceedingly bright and 
natural ; there is a genuine vein of somewhat pungent humour.”’—Spectator, 


FIRE. By the Author of ‘‘A Garden of 


Eden,” &c. 2 vols. ¢ 
“a decidedly clever story......‘ Fire’ is a very excellent blend of romance with 
reality."—Graphic, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Wuat Our Navy SHovutp Be:— . 
INTRODUCTION. By the Editor. 
1. By Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas Symonds. 
2. By Admiral Sir G. Phipps Hornby. 
3. By Admiral Lord Alcester. 
Missionary Finance. By Canon Taylor. 
WHERE 18 STANLEY? By H. H. Johnston. 
THE REvivaL OF HANDICRAFT, By William Morris. 
PaLMYRA: Past AND PRESENT. By the Earl Compton. 
Our Task 1n Eeyrr. 
APOLOGIA PRO FIDE Nostra. By Frederic Harrison. 
CoRRESPONDENCE :— 
Me. Bacgaep AND HIS Hencuman, By the Writer of ‘The Fall of 
iction,’ 


























CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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(HATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


pERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. 


The Romantic Career of a Brave Soldier Told in his own Words. 


h 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and numerous Fac-similes of Famous Letters. 2 vols., of 590 pp. each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. [Nov. 26. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: 


A Memoir. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


With Photograph Portrait and Fac-simile Autograph, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“Dangerous as it may be to speak well of a book, there can be little harm in saying tha‘ th's ‘ Eulogy’ is at least as interesting as Mr. Besant’s most interesting 


yorels.””=-Daily Neus. 
TfHE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA: a Romance. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 














Wt 








T HE LEGACY OF CAIN. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White,” &. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. [ December 6th. 








PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. 
By JOHN COLEMAN. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 
Coleman’s book is lightness and brightness itself—vivaciously chatty, eminently readable. It appeals alike to the general reader and to the earnest play- 


eats. 


“Mr. 
goer.” —Globe. = os 


Tf HIS MORTAL. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


fp it 
AGA THA PAGE: a Novel. 
By ISAAC HENDERSON, 
With a Photograph Frontispiece after F. Moscheles, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 
By WALTER BESANT. 
Cheaper Edition, with a NEW PREFACE, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 7 


T H E MAN-HU NT EB R: 
Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 23 6d. 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. 
By H. F. WOOD. 
Sixth Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 




















IN PERIL A N D PBivVra Fi@ @. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of “By Proxy,” &c. 
Cheaper Edition, with 17 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


Oo.L D STORIES RE-T OL D. 


(Murders, Wrecks, Conspiracies, Riots, Insurrections, Forgeries, Duels, Battles, Fires, &c.) 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. | 


Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33 6d each. 








BIBLE CHARACTERS: 
Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, Paul, &c. 
By CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 
Feap, 8vo, Is. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: 
An Anecdotic Medley. 
By “THORMAN BY.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“ There is a freshness and vigour of style, a wealth of anecdote both new and old, and a charm in the whole arrangement, complete enongh to make tke work a 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND  ©CO.’S 
NEWEST NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “LORD and LADY PICCADILLY.” 

1. The EARL of DESART’S New Novel: HERNE 
LODGE. 2 vols. 

*«'The Adventures of a Widow in Search of a Livelihood.” 

2. Mr. F.C. PHILIPS’ New Novel: LITTLE MRS. 
MURRAY. 2vols. By the Author of ‘The Dean and his Daughter.” 

By the AUTHOR of “HER BROTHER’S KEEPER.” 

3. Mrs. SPENDER’S New Novel: KEPT SECRET. 
2 vols. ‘* Powerfully and well written.”—Scotsman. ‘‘ Clever and 
interesting.” —Atheneum. 

By the AUTHOR of “ ANTINOUS.” 

4, Prof. HAUSRATH’S New Novel: ELFRIEDE. 
3 vols. ‘‘Those who have read that remarkable novel, ‘ Antinous,’ will 
need no second invitation to read another from the same pen, As a 
psychological study this work is intensely interesting.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE NEWEST ONE-VOLUME NOVELS ARE :— 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of **TARTARIN sur les ALPES.” 

1, ALPHONSE DAUDET’S “ ONE of the FORTY,”’ 
Translated by Dr. A. W. VERRALL, is now ready, 6s. 350,000 Copies of 
the French Edition have been sold on publication. 

A REALISTIC ACCOUNT of WHITECHAPEL DOSS-HOUSES. 


2. OUT of WORK. By John Law. 3s 6d. With an 
Interesting Description of Dock Labourers, Work at the Docks, the Casual 
Ward, &. ‘Nothing was ever written with greater directness and 
simplicity of purprse. His powerful and sombre genius is confined to giving 
a relentlessly truthful picture of East-End life as it is.’’—British Weelly. 


3. MISTERTON’S MISTAKE. By Walter Raymond. 


6s. A charming idyll of Somersetshire.”—Academy, 


4. A MORAL BIGAMIST: a Story of Ourselves in 
India, 103 6d. “ The sketches of Indian official and demi-official life are 
admirable and instructive.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 

A NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL.—DEDICATED to WILKIE COLLINS, 

5. GHOST’S GLOOM. By J. G. Holmes, Author of 
‘* Pearl Stutton’s Love.’”’ With a Frontispiece by William Parkinson. 63. 





IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE? 


A REPRINT (BY PERMISSION) OF THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
W'than Article on the PHILOSOPHY of MARRIAGE, by Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
An Appendix on the MARRIAGE and DIVORCE LAWS of the WORLD, 
by H, A. Smitu, Barrister-at-Law, &c. 300 pp., boards, 1s, 


A Portrait Gallery. 
PORTRAITS BY WALERY. MONOGRAPHS BY DR. LOUIS ENGEL. 
Vol. I. now ready, containing Portraits and Biographies of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Marqnis of Salisbury, Sir Frederick Leighton, the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr. George Lewis, Lord Stanley of Preston, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, Lady Liodsay, Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, Sir Charles 
Russell, Mr, Edmund Yates. Large folio, tasteful boards, 12s 6d, 


The UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Edited by Harry 
QuittER. Vol. I. is nuw ready, price 123 6d, cloth extra, royal 8vo. Cases 
for binding Vol. I. are issued, price 2s. 

FRAGMENTS of the GREEK COMIC POETS. 
With Renderings in English Verse. By F. A. Patey, LU.D., Translator of 
**Greek Wit,” &. Post 8vo, 4s 6d. “A brilliant Hellenist has found a con- 
genial task.’”—Post. ‘ Anybody may dip into it at hazard and spend a 
pleasant hour or two.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


NEW SPECULATIONS on the FOURTH DIMENSION. 
By C. HOWARD HINTON, M.A. 
A NEW ERA of THOUGHT. 4s 6d. ‘‘A Theoretical 
and Practical Treatise on the Fourth Dimension,”—Literary World. 
Also, SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES (Series IL), each 1s, 

1. EDUCATION of the IMAGINATION. 
2. MANY DIMENSIONS. 

Series I, contarns:—What is the Fourth Dimension ?—The Persian King—A 
Picture of our Universe—Casting Out the Self—A Plane World. 

Each 1s; or in 1 vol., cloth, 63. 
An INTRODUCTION to ‘‘ FLATLAND.” 


ANOTHER WORLD; or, the Fourth Dimension. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.A. 35 6d. ‘‘It is ‘Flatland’ popularised. The 
analogy between the world to come and space of four dimensions is brought 
out in a very fascinating way, and those who read Mr. Schofield will be sure 
to read ‘ Flatland’ as a sequel.”—Graphic. 


The SCIENCE of RELIGIONS. By E. Burnouf. 
&vo, 7s 6d. ‘* Burnouf maintains with unquestionable learning and ingennity 
that the primitive Aryan religion was the source not only of the religion of 
the Veda and Avesta, but also of Christianity. Many interesting analogie: 
are adduced, and much light is shed on the ideas underlying Aryan and 
Semitic religions.”—British Weekly. 

A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK on ECONOMICS. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING MEN. 
By Dr. BaERNREITHER. Thick 8vo, 15s. Traces the Rise, Extension, Legal 
Regulation, and Results of Associations among English Working Men, 

[This day. 

SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES. By J. 
E. THOROLD Rogers, M._P., Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. Stereo- 
typed and Cheaper Edition, thick 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CAPITAL: an Analysis of Capitalist Production. 
= —_ or Edited by F. ENGELS. Stereotyped and Cheaper Edition, 
ick Svo, 10s 6d. 2 rs 


“A new poet has arisen among us; an indisputable poet, forcible, graceful, 
earnest, courageous; having something of real interest and great moment to 
say, and knowing how to express his strong, bold thoughts in words of extra- 
ordinary power and lines of real beauty.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. GEORGE BARLOW’S POEM, The PAGEANT 
of LIFE, is now ready. Price 6s. ‘‘ Very many of the single lyrics are full 
of beauty and rich in music. That Mr. Barlow is a genuine and often a 
very sweet singer, it were vain to deny.”—Pall Mall. “The poem, asa poem, 
may stand beside ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Byron’s ‘Cain’—more human than 
the first, more tender than the second.” —Metropolitan. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’s 


LIST OF NEW BOOks. 





Monday, November 12th, at all Libraries, 


THE UNKNOWN HORN OF AFRICA, 
AN EXPLORATION FROM BERBERA TO THE LEOPARD RIVER, 
By F. L. JAMES, M.A., Author of “ Wild Tribes of the Sondap,” 


With Additions by J. GODFREY THRUPP, M.R.GS. 


The Map by W. D. James and Percy Aylmer ; the Narrative Illust: 
Rose Hake ; and the Drawings of the Fauna by K, Keuleman, 
Specimens chiefly collected by E, Lort-Phillips, 


Tations by 
» from 


Three Editions of the above are published :— 
1, On ordinary paper, with the Illustrations of Fauna beautifall 
hand, price 28s. 2. Same as No. 1, with the Illustrations of Faun 
price 2ls. 3, Large copy (Sur Japon), with 19 Plate Illustrations in duplicat 
This Edition will be limited to 21 Copies, of which 14 only will be offered a 
public. No farther Edition will be issued, and each Copy will be numbered, . 
This volume records “‘ the accomplishment of what may be termed 
most interesting and difficult feats of all recent African travels,” 
Lord ABERDARE’S Address on “* The Progress of Geography.” 
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Just published, large 8vo, Illustrated cloth cover, price 7s 64, 


PICTURES OF NATIVE LIFE IN DIStTan7 
LANDS. 


A Series of 12 Beautifully Coloured Plates (size, 15 x 13in.) drawn by H. Leute. 
man, affording Lifelike Representations of the Life and Purs its of the Prin. 
cipal Races of Mankind, each Plate accompinied by Explanatory Letter. 
press, translated from the German of Professor A. KIRCH HOFF, 


A Suitable Gift-Book for the Season. 





Recently published, demy 8vo, price 163, 


EMIN PACHA IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
LETTERS AND JOURNALS COLLECTED AND ANNOTATED By 
Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, Dr. RATZEL, Dr. G. HARTLAUB, and 
Dr. FELKIN. 

“This volume is a record of the highest type of exploring work. There js 


nothing trivial in the whole volume. Every page abounds with interest, It yi] 
show how great a man, in many ways, we have in Emin Pasha,”—Tijies, 


GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, London. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s 64 


each, 

“ We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Mr, 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour ani 
the most extensive benefits on their country.”-—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
21s, 7s 6d, or 2s 6d. 

“We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever 
remember to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’”’—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
Illustrated, 63, 


“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain fora more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre 
sented by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.’’—Edinburgh Review, 


Afew copies of the Large-Paper Edition, with Portrait etched by Rajon, 8v0, 
16s, may still be obtained. 


LIFE and LABOUR: or, Characteristics of Men of 


Industry, Talent, and Genius, 63, 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
6s each, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH, 6s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s, 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illu- 


trated by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s, 


LIFE ot ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. Illus 
trated, 12, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, ie 3s 6d net, post-free. 
CG ATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 
on SALE at 
Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and CO.’S 
LONDON HOUSES, s 
Comprising Works in every branch of Literature, Science, and Art, New and 
Second-Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderate Prices, Square 
8vo, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges. A most 
Useful Book of Reference. 
1386 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London, Code in use, Unicode, 
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pnifFITH, FARRAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with Photographs and Autographs, 6s, 


“TTERS from DOROTHY OSBORNE to 


i WILLIAM TEMPLE, 1652-54. Edited by E. A. Parry. 


Love-Letters of a bygone age. 
Large oblong 4to, bevelled boards, gilt edges, cloth, 7s 61. 


«BRAVE DEEDS.” Illustrations of some 


stinguished Actions of British Regiments, w:th Descriptive Ex- 


: ae Popular and Authentic Sources. Illustrated and Edited by 
Lientenant-Colonel J. Marsumay, late 23th Regiment, 


List of Full-Page Illustrations :— 

‘ at Ramillies. The 57th at Albnera, 
The cavat Fontenoy. The Greys and 92nd at Waterloo. 
The ath at Alexandria. The 1st Life Guards at Waterloo. 
‘The nan Ramsay's Horse Artillery at The Grenadier Guards at the Alma, 
weaentes @’Onoro. The Light Brigade at Balaclava. 


Royal 8vo, 21s. 


The GENESIS of QUEENSLAND: an 


Account of the First Fxploring Journey to and over Darling Downs; the 
Farliest Days of their Occupation ; Social Life ; Station Seeking ; the Course 
of Discovery Northward and Westward ; and a Résumé of the Causes which 
Jed to Separation from New South Wales. With Portrait and Fac-similes of 
Maps, Logs, &. By Henry Stuart RvssE.u, 


Royal 8vo, 21s. 
The HISTORY of AUSTRALIAN EX. 


PLORATION from 1788 to 1888. Compiled from State Documents, Private 
Papers, and most Authentic Sources of Informution. By Ernest Favenc, 


4to, paper boards, 5s. 


” 

“COME UNTO ME.” ‘Twelve Scenes from 
the Life of Our Lord, with appropriate Extracts from Holy Scripture, and 
Poetry from Well-Known Authors, Illustrated by H. Hofmann. Also in 
yarious leather bindings. 

List or ILLUSTRATIONS :—The Angel Appearing to the Virgin.—The Adoration 
of the Magi—The Flight into Egypt.—Jesus and the Pharisees.—Je<us at the 
Well—The Widow’s Son Brought to Life.—The Delivery of the Cup to the 
Apostles —Christ Before Pilate,—The Crucifixion.—The Burial.—The Appearance 
of Jesus to Mary.—The Ascension. 

Crown &vo, cloth, each Is, 


The ANCIENT and MODERN LIBRARY 


of THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Vol. XVIIIL—PALEY’S HORA PAULINE. 
Vol. XIX.—WILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW of the RELIGIOUS 
SYSTEM of PROFESSED CHRISTIANS. 


Crown Syo, 73 6d, 
BRANDED ; 


or, the Sins of the Fathers 
shall be Visited on the Children. By Mrs, Bray, 





Small 4to, 23 61, 


The STORY of the MERMAIDEN. Adapted 


from the German of Hans AnpeRSEN by E. Asue, Author (in part) of 
“Twilight Shadows, and other Poems.” Profusely Illustrated by Laura W. 
Troubridge. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


The CHILD ELVES: a Fairy-Tale founded 


on Facts, By ‘* M.S.” 
Crown 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 


LITTLE MARGIT ; and other Stories. 


M.A. Hoyer, Illustrated by Mrs. H. M. Paget. 


By 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated by C. H. Brown, 103 61. 
AWINTER in ALBANIA. By H. A. Browy. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, with 16 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


COWBOYS and COLONELS: a Narrative of 


a Journey across the Prairie and over the Black Hills of Dakota, giving Full 
Particulars of Life in the Far West. 





Crown 8vo, 63. 
The SECRET of the SANDS; or, the ‘ Water- 
Lily’ and her Crew. By Harry CoLiinewoop. 
, Crown 8vo, with 32 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, 5a, ; 
JACK’S YARN; or, Perils in the Pacific. 


By Rozerr A. Brown, A.B., Author of ‘‘ Spunyarn and Spindrift,” &c, 





rown 8yo, 53. 


ANCHOR and LAUREL : a Tale of the Royal 


Marines. By J. Percy Groves, late of Inniskillings, Illustrated by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J, Marshman, late 23th Regiment. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The HISTORY of ARTHUR PENREATH, 


sometime Gentleman of Sir Walter Raleigh. By Commander Lovett 
Cameron, R.N., C.B., D.C.L, Author of ‘‘ Across Africa,” &c, Illustrated 
by Stanley Berkeley, 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM DALTON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d, 
The WAR TIGER. Illustrated by H. 8. Melville. 
The WHITE ELEPHANT. Illustrated by H. Weir and H. Moore. 
LOST in CEYLON. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
COMPETITORS. By Mrs. Srvsovr. 


trated by Miss E. M. Fenn, 
Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 


AWEEK in ARCADIA. By Exeaxor Hotwes. 


Ilustrated by Miss C, Paterson. 


I]lus- 


MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR, 


K.C.B, C.S.L, C.1.E., Quartermaster-General in India. 
FROM HIS LETTERS AND DIARIES. 
Editel by LADY MACGREGOR. 


With Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. Svo, 35s. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S 
LIFE OF 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, p.. 


With Mezzotint Portrait and Wood-Engraving of Study at St. Mary’s 
College. 8vo, 21s. 





TIMES. 

“Mrs, Oliphant has drawn the Principal’s portrait with a loving 
hand, but its fidelity will be acknowledged by all who knew him 
well. It is as lifelike as the striking head on the frontispiece of the 
volume.” 

DAILY NEWS. 

“Tt would not be easy for ‘fellows’ witbout a head and mind of 
unusual proportions to talk as does this great Scotchman throughout 
this delightful book.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“This is an ideal biography...... Mrs. Oliphant knows, and in this 
volume exhibits, the causes of her friend’s power and popularity ; his 
mellow and unpedantic cultare, and still more a certain breadth and 
dignity of intellectual presence...... In this delightfal volume there is 
nothing ‘set down in malice,’ and scarcely anything that one does 
not read with interest and pleasure.” ; 

ATHENZUM. 

“Principal Tulloch has been fortunate in his biographer...... We 

bave nothing but praise for this pleasant memorial of a loveable and 


kindly man.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“ Mrs. Oliphant has performed a labour of love in giving to the 
numerous admirers of Principal Tulloch this vivid and faithfal picture 
of her old friend.” 

SCOTSMAN. 


“A worthy memorial of a memorable life.’’ 
GLASGOW HERALD. 
“A book of uncommon attractiveness.” 





This day in published. 


The OUTCASTS; or, Certain Passages in 


the Life of a Clergyman. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 

** A serious, powerful, and in allrespects an edifying book—a book which is a 
worthy addition to the highest class literature of the day. It is a pitiless study 
of the inevitable drawn by a master hand,”—Whitehall Review. 

“The young clergyman is cleverly drawn and sympathetic, and the plot by 
which his life is wrecked is ingenious...... Judith and her history are originally con- 
ceived.”—Saturday Review. 

“The Outcasts’ is a work of much power.”—John Bull. 


CHEAP EDITION, price Is. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


other Poems. By Professor AyToun. Feap. 8vo, with an Illustrated Cover,, 


price ls. 
By the 


This day is published. 


LADY BLUEBEARD: a Novel. 


Author of “ Zit and Xoe.”” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


’ 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 877. NOVEMBER, 1388, 2s 64. 

CONTENTS, 
A Stirr-NEcKED GENERATION, Chaps, 30-33, 
On THE DARK MOUNTAINS, 
Tue CAREER OF AN INDIAN GENERAL: Str CHARLES Macarecor, K.C.B. 
PCENES FROM A SILEN® WORLD. By a Prison Visitor. 
Tue DEATH OF ANTHONY. By W. W. Story. 
Proressions For Does. By CU. F. Gordon Cumming. 
On THE WaLtaby Track; A TrUE Story. By “ Jack the Shepherd.” : 
Tue CaTRAIL, oR Picts’ Work DitcH: an OLD ProspLeM REVIVED. With Map. 
By John Russell, 
Mrs, OLipHANT'’s LIFE OF PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 
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Midland Railway.” A New Edition, demy 8vo, 83 6d. 





In crown 8vo, 7s 64, 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


—__—____ 





The Rogue. By W.E. Norris, Author 


of “ Major and Minor,” &c. 3 vols. 


7 >’ 
The Ladies’ Gallery. By Mrs. Praed, 
and Mr. McCARTHY, M_P., Authors of “The Right Honourable.” 
3 vols. 

“It is interesting and racy, and abounds in clever sketches of character and in 
good situations. Both authors are, so to speak, on their native heath Alto- 
gether, the book abounds in amusement.” —Guardian, — 

“An absorbing, powerful, and artistic work.’—Morning Post. 









| Caroline. By Lady Lindsay. 1 vo), 


From Moor Isles. By Jessie Fother. 
GILL, Author of “ Kith and Kin,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘* Miss Fothergill has written another of her charming stories, as charming :; 
‘The First Violin.’...... Besides a refined appreciation of human nature, sh: 
possesses a delicate spontaneous humour which gives the charm of reality to ever 
the most trivial scenes...... ‘From Moor Isles’ will distinctly add to Miss Fother. 
gill’s reputation.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
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The Letters of Horace Walpole, 
FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by PETER CU NNING- 
HAM. In 9 vole. demy 8vo., with Portraits, £4 143 6d. 


The History of the Great French 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. THIERS. By 
FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 Fine Engravings, and 
Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages referred to in the 
Work, Engraved on Steel by William Greatbach. 5 vols. demy 
8yvo, 363. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 


WORLD. By Professor CREASY. LIBRARY EDITION, in 
demy 8vo, 10s6d. POPULAR EDITION, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
By FAUVELET DE BOUKRIENNE, Private Secretary to the 
Emperor. Edited by Colonel PHIPPS. 3 vols. demy 8vo, Map, 
and 38 Fine Illustrations On Steel, 42s. 


The Naval History of Great Britain. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits of 
Distinguished Commanders on Steel, 42s. 


Dean Hook: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of Woolbeding, 
Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &¢. The POPULAR 
EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Index and Portrait, 6s. 


The Lives of the Archbishops of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, late 
Dean of Chichester. St. Augustine to Juxon. 12 vols. demy 
8vo, £9. Each separately (with exception of III., IV., VI., and 
VII.), 15s. The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is 




































The Heavens. By Amedee Guillemin, 


In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


Professor Mommsen’s History 
ROME to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr, 
DICKSON. LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8yo, 75s, 
The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, 463 64, 

Also, an ABRIDGED EDITION, for the Use of Schools ani 
Colleges, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Roman Provinces: being the 
HISTORY of ROME from CA!SAR to DIOCLETIAN. By Pref 
MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. P.W. DICKSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


The History of Antiquity. From 
the GERMAN of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By EVELYN 
ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vols. 
demy 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


The History of the Rise and Pro. 
GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir EDWARD 
CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of 
the Primary Principles and Formation and Development of the 
English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Private Life of Marie Antoinette 
With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV,, 
and XVI. By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPA\, 
First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. An entirely New ani 
Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 63, with a Portrait. 


The Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 


From the FRENCH of M, MIGNE!. By ANDREW SCOBLE. 
With 2 Portraits, 63. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 


From the FRENCH of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW SCOBLE. 
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Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 
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The Life of Richard, Lord Westp 
(forming the Third Volume of “ My Life and Reminiscences.”’) LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR of ENGLAND. By Tu, 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. In demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. ARTHUR NASH, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. demy 8, Oly 
Ath - Portraits, 30s. % mith: 
John Francis and the “ Athenzum. ' 
A Literary Chronicle of Half-a-Century. By JOHN C. A Sportsman Ss Eden. A Seago ’ No. 
: FRANCIS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. SHOOTING in UPPER CANADA, BRITISH COLU MRI ' 
VANCOUVER. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY ina — 
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Our Rarer Birds. By Charles Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus,” &c. Demy 8y0, 9a, a eg 
DIXON, Author of “ Rural Bird Life.” With numerous IIlustra- ; The It 
tions by Charles Whymper. In demy 8vo, 14s. Roots >: & Plea for Tolerance. A New gir Ch 
EDITION, in 1 vol., 2s 6d. Poo 
The Horse: and How to Breed and k met 
REAR HIM. The Thoroughbred—Hunter—Carriage-Horse— The History of Jerusalem : the City Act 
Cob—Farm-Horse—Dray-Horse—Pony, &. By WILLIAM of HEROD and SALADIN. By WALTER BESANT MA. Offcia 
DAY, Author of “The Race-Horse in Training,” &c. Demy 8vo, E. H. PALMER, M.A., late Professor of Arabic, Cambri, i Invis 
16s. A New and Revised Edition, in large crown 8vo, with May. Fad 
5 Woodcuts, 7a 6d. og 
Rural Italy. An Agricultural sate . —_ in he 
SURVEY of the PRESENT CONDITION of the ITALIAN| Letters from Majorca. Ch so 
| PENINSULA and SICILY. By W. NELTHORPE BEAU- W. WOOD, F.R.G.S,, Author of “Through + Me Arles = 
} CLERK, late of Her Britannic Majesty’s Embassy at Rome. In 8vo, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 14s, 0 dem; eT 
demy 8vo, 9s. 2 | ie 
Our Iron Roads: their History,| Professor Mommsen’s History y td 
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